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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COLERIDGE. 
The following is a bibliographical list, arranged 
in chronological order, of the published and 
ivately printed writings, in verse and prose, of 
| seme Taylor Coleridge, from 1794 to his death 
in 1834, including some posthumous works and 
memoirs of later date. 


1794. 

1. Monody on Chatterton. 

The firet draft of this poem, which differs 
materially from, and is much shorter than, the 
later revised and enlarged version, was contributed 
anonymously to a one-volume octavo edition of 
Chatterton’s ‘ Rowley,’ published at Cambridge by 
B, Flower in 1794, while Coleridge was in resi- 
dence there. 

2. The Fall of Robespierre. A Tragedy."- In Three 
Acts. By 8,T. Coleridge, Svo. Cambridge, 1794. 

Contains the song of ‘ Domestic Peace,’ after- 
wards included in the Bristol volume of 1796. 
There are generally stitched in at the end, or 
bound up with this tragedy, “Proposals for a 
Translation of the Latin Odes of Casimir,” a 
scheme never carried out, and of which only two 
or three specimens remain in the Watchman and 
elsewhere. One of the three acts of this tragedy 
was contributed by Robert Southey, whose name, 
however, does not appear. Five hundred copies 


were printed, and sold at a sbilling. This juvenile 
work is reprioted in the first volume of Coleridge's 
‘Literary Remains,’ published posthumously in 
1836, and in the four-volume edition of Coleridge’s 
* Poetical aud Dramatic Works,’ published by the 
Jate Mr. Basil Montagu Pickering in 1877, and 
afterwards reissued by Macmillan & Co. in 1880. 


1794-5. 

1. Contributions in verse to the Cambridge IJntelli- 
gencer and to the Morning Chronicle, including a series 
of ‘8 ts to Eminent Characters.’ Some of these, but 
not all, were reprinted, with more or less alteration, in 


| the volume of ‘ Poems,’ by 8. T. Coleridge, published at 
| Bristol in 1796. 


An incomplete collection of the Cambridge 
Intelligencer, containing some, but wanting also 
some, of the Coleridge numbers, is among the 
“Country Newspapers” in the Library of the British 
Museum. Whether a complete file of the newspaper 
exists at Cambridge or elsewhere I have had no 
opportunity of ascertaining. The sonnet eventually, 
by an afterthought, addressed to Bowles, was origin- 
ally inscribed to Robert Southey. It is amusing 
to find that in 1795 Coleridge professed already to 
look upon Southey as an “eminent character.” 
Southey had, at that time, published nothing with 
his name, except a thin volume of ‘ Poems,’ by 
“Bion and Moschus” (the joint production of 
himself and Robert Lovell), which bad just 
appeared at Bath.* It is also amusing to discover 
that the praise bestowed upon Bowles in 1796 was 
originally bestowed upon Southey in 1795, and 
transferred a year afterwards—by a process of 
double-dealing more ingenious than ingenuous on 
the part of the juvenile panegyrist—to the clerical 
sonneteer with whose name the lines are generally 
associated. 

a Quadragesimalia, 8vo, Cambridge, 1794 
or 1795. 

This collection is said to contain a Latin poem 
by S. T. C., written as a college exercise ; Pat I 
never met with a copy. No other specimen of 
Latin verse by S. T. C. exists. 

1795. 

1, Translation of Wrangham’s Latin verses to Mies 
Brunton, the actress (whose youngest sister was after- 
wards Countess of Craven); and three original Eoglish 
stanzas by Coleridge to another of her sisters, forming a 
foot-note to his translation, 

Contributed to a tiny volume of ‘ Poems by 
Francis Wrangham’ (afterwards Archdeacon), 
privately printed, 1795. The same little volume 
contains a verse translation of some French lines 
of Wrangham by W. Wordsworth, thus associating 
the names of Wordsworth and Coleridge in a joint 
volume three years before the publication of 
* Lyrical Ballads.’ 


* Poems,’ by Robert Lovell and Robert Southiey, of 
Balliol College. Bath, printed by A. Cruttwell, 1795, 
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2. Concionesad Populum, 1795. 

3. The Plot Discovered ; or, an Address to the People 
against Ministerial Treason. By 8, T. Coleridge. Bristol, 
1795, The outer wrapper bore the half-title, “ A Protes 

inst certain Bille, Bristol: Printed for the Author, 
Nov. 28, 1795.” 

Two small duodecimo prose pamphlets, with 
half- titles only (privately printed), bearing the 
author’s, but no publisher's name. 


1796. 

1. A Moral and Political Lecture, By S. T. Coleridge. 
8vo, thin Bristol, 17 

2. The Watchman : « Periodical Publication, in prose 
and verse. Bristol, 1796. The Watchman, after attain- 
ing its tenth number, stopped on May 13, 1796. 

The Watchman was a commercial failure, and 
failed to kindle the political ardour or enthusiasm of 
the Laodicean inhabitants of Bristowa. It hada 
very slow and small sale; and Coleridge, in his 
*Biograpbia Literaria’ (published twenty years 
afterwards), records how his maidservant used the 
unsold copies to light the fire. It has now, after 
the lapse of a century, become a rarity. 

8. Poems on the death of Priscilla Farmer. By her 
Charles Lloyd, Folio, thin pampblet, Bristol, 

With a prefatory sonnet by S. T. C. Of the 
utmost rarity, but the contents reap d in the 
second edition of Coleridge's ‘Poems,’ Bristol, 1797. 

4. Joan of Arc. By Robert Southey. 1 vol., 4to. 
Bristol, 1796. 

To this first quarto edition of Southey’s first 
epic, ‘The Vision of the Maid of Orleans’ (repub- 
hshed in William Pickering’s 1834 edition of 
Coleridge’s Poetical Works, under the title of 
‘The Destiny of Nations’), the notes to which 
contain an original Greek prize ode, was con- 
tributed to the second book by S. T. C. This 
portion was omitted in all the later two-volume 
octavo editions of ‘Joan of Arc,’ in which the 
poem was remodelled by the author. An English 
verse translation of Coleridge’s Greek prize ode 
appeared among the early minor poems of Robert 
Southey. 

5. Poems. By 8. T. Coleridge, of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. Bristol, Joseph Cottle, 1796. ne 

Including a few sonnets, signed O. L., the work 
of Charles b, left intact in this edition. 

6. Pampbiet of Selected Sonnets, from Bowles, Bam- 
fylde, and others, With some original Sonnets by 8. T.C., 
and a prefatory Essay on the Sonnet. [ Bristol, privately 
printed, 1796, 8vo.] 

A copy of this rare pamphlet (which, considering 
the subsequent fame of its editor, must hold its own 

lace, though not perbaps a very bigh one, among 

ger and jater sonnet anthologies), bound up with 
an octavo edition of Bowles’s sonnets, is in the 
Dyce Collection at South Kensington. A detailed 
account of it is given in Pickering’s four-volume 
Coleridge, published in 1877, vol. ii. pp. 377-9. 


1796-7. 
1, Ode to the rting Year. 1796. Thin 4to. - 
phlet. Bristol, 1796-7. (Rare.) 
2. Contributions, in verse, to the (London) Monthly 
Magazine, ¢. £: * Lines written in a Concert-Room,’ ‘ On 
a Connubial ture in High Life,’ “ Low was our pretty 
cot,” ‘ Three Sonnets by Nehemiah Higginbottom,’ &c, 


1797. 

Poems. By 8. T. — Second Edition. To 
which are added Poems by Charlies Lamb and Charles 
Lloyd. Bristol, Joseph Cottle, 12mo., 1797, 

Lamb's early sonnets (the ‘‘ewe-lambs” for 
which he had pleaded successfully at first) did not 
escape Coleridge's pruning-knife in the second 
issue. 

A copy of this edition, with inal autograph 
corrections by S. T. C., was in the collection of 
Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson, and a full account 
of it is given in Pickering’s four-volume Coleridge 
of 1877. 


1. Fesra in Solitude. Written in 1798, during the 
slarm of an invasion. To which are added France, an 

on, prin lor J. Johnson, in St, , 
Thin dto, 1798. (Very rare). 

These three poems reappeared shortly after- 
wards, in a small octavo pamphlet, without title, 
impriot, or publisher's name, which appears to 
have been privately printed. I have seen, but 
never possessed, a copy of this reprint. 

volume, is anon . istol, 3 

The joint work of William Wordsworth and 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, published anonymously, 
and containing ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ and other 
poems by S. T. C. first printed here, the other 
poems being two scenes from the newly written 
and hitherto unpublished tragedy of ‘ Osorio’ 
(ander the title of ‘The Dungeon’ and ‘The 
Foster Mother's Tale’), and ‘The Nightingale, 
a Conversational Poem.’ Copies of the first (or 
one-volume) anonymous edition of ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ 
with Joseph Cottle’s original Bristol title-page, are 
of the utmost rarity. In an experience ranging 
over nearly forty years I never saw but one copy, 
containing manuscript additions to ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,’ in the autograph of 8S. T. C. This was 
lent by the private owner to the publisher of the 
four-volume edition of Coleridge issued in 1877— 
the late Mr. Basil Montagu Pickering. It was 
not an uncut copy, nor did I ever see an uncut 
copy of the book with the Bristol title-page. Uncut 
copies, even with the substituted London title- 
page of Arch, are very rare. The copies distributed 

'y Cottle, either by sale or to the author and 


his friends or reviewers, must have been very 
limited in number. The balk of the edition (? of 
five hundred copies), which remained unsold on 
the publisher's shelves, was transferred by Cottle 
| (whose own title-poge was cancelled) to Arch in 
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the year of its publication. In the original boards 
{the Bristol issue being practically introuvable) an 
uncut copy of Arch’s remainder stock is one of the 
rarest and most desirable of modern volumes of 


English verse, which it revolutionized and rege- | 


aerated more than any other single publication. 


1799 #9q. 

Contributions, in verse and prose, to the Morning 
Post, including some of the most brilliant of Coleridge's 
shorter poems, 

These contributions are generally signed “ Es- 
teesi” (a sort of Greek anagram of S. T. C., sig- 


nifying “be hath stood,” or “ maintained”); bat | 


. in two cases the signature of “ Nicias Erythrzeus”’ is 
appended to his original verse contributions, which 
signature, affixed to an afterwards acknowledged 
poem, enables us to identify as Coleridge’s com- 
position a long narrative in verse entitled ‘ The 
Old Man of the Alps,’ forgotten or unacknow- 
ledged by the author. Many of the poems, as 
originally published in the Morning Post, contain 
splendid lines and passages, afterwards omitted in 
the collection entitled ‘Sibylline Leaves.’ A set 
of the Morning Post of that period is among the 
“‘ London Newspapers” in the Library of the British 
Museum, Herve 


(To be continued.) 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from p. 264.) 


John Rowe, a nonconformist minister of fine 
abilities, had a private congregation in Holborn. 
He was of New College, Oxford, and on the death 
of the Rev. Wm. Strong in 1654 succeeded him 
as preacher at Westminster Abbey. The Lord 
President Bradshaw was a member of a congrega- 
tion there; Rowe at this time was but twenty- 
eight. After 1660 he was ejected from the Church 
and silenced. For all that he did not cease to 

reach at this private meeting established in 

olborn. He lived at Newington, where he had 
a select school of his own for some years, though 
I conclude that he must have given it up latterly, as 
he died at his house in Gray’s Inn Lane Oct. 12, 
1677. He was an excellent man, and passed for 
a great scholar. His eldest son Thomas was also 
a scholar, and kept school in Little Britain, 
and his pupils turned out celebrated men. Dr. 
Watts was one, Daniel Neal another, and there 


he removed to Girdlers’ Hall, Basinghall Street. 
To return to Gale, however ; there is no need to say 
much here about so great a man, author of the 
well-known and very wonderful book called the 
‘Court of the Gentiles,’ 1671-7, or the equally 
wonderful, thongh less known, work the ‘ Philo- 
sophia Generalis,’ 1676. When Gale succeeded 
he had a select school at Newington. There isa 
story about Gale that touches London so pictur- 
eequely that the retelling can hardly come amiss 
to any one imbued with a taste for such things. 
He had returned from Caen as tator with Lord 
Wharton's two sons, and having left them in 
Buckingbamshire at their father’s seat, was return- 
ing by himself to London in the early part of 
September, 1666, and was astonished to see all 
London burning before his very eyes. His labor- 
ious MSS. towards the compilation of the ‘ Court 
of the Gentiles’ be had, on quitting England two 
years before, entrusted to the care of a friend in 
town—apparently some merchant. He felt in 
despair, thinking he bad lost both friend and 
papers. As he entered the streets of London 
every one he inquired of replied that the place 
where his friend lived was burnt to the ground. 
His spirit fell within him as he thought of his 
years of lost reading, and that be could hardly 
undergo the same toil again. He found his friend 
shortly, who told him he had saved a good share 
of his effects. “ And what,” ejaculated Gale, “ has 
become of my desk?” “ Why, truly, that is saved 
too; most singularly. It stood in my count- 
ing house, the contents of which were loading into 
a cart at the door. My eyes fell on your desk, 
and in it went with the rest to make up the load. 
You can have it whenever you please.” Gale was 
filled to the brim with joy at this news. What 
mighty issues hang on epider-threads! If that 
unvalued desk had perished so must the ‘ Court of 
the Gentiles’ with it for ever. What an interest- 
ing paper it would make to collect a series of such 
accounts of great works as have thus been in 
danger of irremediable loss, to be called ‘ Hair- 
breadth Escapes of Literary Treasure.’ They are 
many more than they would be thought to be, con- 
cluding with Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ of 
which I was privileged to hear the account from 
his own lips, with its accompaniment describing 
the agonized face of Stuart Mill as involuntary 
cause. 


The above, however, eyelet-holed to show 


‘were several more. He was minister of an Inde- | the blaze of London through it, and the two-fold 
= meeting house held in the Haberdashers’ | horror of Theophilus, looking down from Harrow 

all. His father was associated in Holborn with | heights, perhaps cannot be much out-pictured, let 
that great man Theophilus Gale, who at his death | who will paint despair of soul. The man was great, 


succeeded to his charge. But I do not quite see 
whether it etill met at Holborn, or had been 
removed in John Rowe's lifetime to Haberdashers’ 
Hall. Thomas Rowe, the son, succeeded Gale in 
1678 in the care of bis father’s congregation, which 


although he wrote an Ars Sciendi, sive Logica. 
Parr said that Jacob Bryant bad used Gale largely 


| in writing his new system of ancient mythology. 


If so, Gale bas lived on to beget bomb-literature, 
for so books like Bryant's or Court de Gebelin’s 


| 
| 
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ought to be considered ; things prodigious in learn- 
ing, they are also as full of nonsense as of sense. 
They can only get vogue in the world when a nation 
has gone mad, as France did in’89. Men's beads 
are then set swimming in circles, like the planetary 
systems, only without a solar centre which draws 
whilst throwing off. A state of things this to be 
described as was the state of Greece by Trisme- 
gistus once : Aoywv Yodos. 
“The philosophy of the Greeks is but a blatancy of 
words.” Let learned men talk long enovgh on 
anything and the cogs will turn to Yodos ; brains 
blow to Blarney, for morals are the only sure 
guides to keep them where they should be, spin- 
ning elliptically in right courses. 

There is a first-rate paper, entitled ‘Observations 
on the Roman Sepulchre at Westminster Abbey,’ 
read, or said to have been read, at University 
College, London, Jan. 10, 1870, to the Society of 
Antiquaries by W. H. Black. The printed copy 
is dated from Mill Yard, Goodman’s Fields, where 
he lived, Dec. 23, 1469. The paper may sometimes 
be met with on bookstalls, and should be instantly 
secured by every lover of the old town. The press 
now produces so much that, as it was in the old 
logomachies of scholastic logic, to-day blots out the 
total debiting of yesterday, and the few grains of 
sense are lost as in a hay-bottle of trash. A Roman 
stone coffin inscribed was found in the north green of 
the Abbey lying due east and west. The spot Black 
marked on Cross’s map of London of 1842. This 
able investigator had found from another smothered 
book, the ‘Rei Auctores, Legesque Vari’ 
(Amst., 1674, 4to., p. 346), that by a law of 
Tiberius, the Roman surveyors were “ authorized 
to use sepulchres” for boundary purposes. The 
idea was not responded to by antiquarier, not that 
they could not see that it was grandly important, 
but that they were afraid it might make Mr. 
William Henry Black important too, which, in the 
opinion of the expert world, a man’s discoveries 
never ought to do. They know they are not 
up to his shoulders now; but if he were raised 
to his merit they would be seen to be actually 
below his feet—a preposterous fact; let it 
pass in silence, therefore, with a superior smile. 
Black had already worked geometric wonders 
from a marble hagus found three years 
earlier at Clapton, which had helped to confirm all 
manner of boundary points round about Hackney. 
To describe his method, could I do it full justice, 
would run to too great length for this paper. 
may say, however, that by this triangulation he 
connected Ossulstone, Hyde Park, given by Rocque 
(1741-61) with the Roman stone in Panyer Alley, 
and found them to form an isosceles triangle with 


trifinium on Little Tower Hill, where the liberties 
of the Tower touch the City boundary, and again 
from the north-west angle of the City liberty in 
Gray’s Inn Lane to the City boundary, north side 
of Swan Street, Whitechapel; as again from 
Temple Bar to Aldgate Bars. All these are 
diagonals, according to him, of the territory of the 
Roman Londinium. A geometric problem that 
remains as he left it,a profound thing, left to waste 
its life, utility, and fragrance in the unproductive 
desert of one mind. It would be well, if yet there 
be time, to recover his ‘ papers and plans,” which 
he says have not been printed. But what 
can we hope from our jammed-up bottle of hay, 
which everybody wishes to augment with his own 
handfal of dried horse fodder. Black shows, in 
his ‘Site of Roman London,’ that Cheapside was 
the Forum, spite of London stone, and he says 
that ceap is A.-S. for market. Its first meaning, 
however, is cattle ; but, curiously enough, we learn 
from the ‘ Liber Albus’ (Riley) that the name of 
Cheap Ward was commonly in muniments of the 
Guildhall designated as “ Warda Fori,” and the 
order of its pleading before the justices was “ Die 
Veneris,” or on Fridays for that ward and Castle 
Baynard. All the man’s remarks are so important, 
and so neglected by those whom they ought to 
interest that I think this notice is only his due, 
though I doubt not many will pronounce the 
digression to be indiscreetly long. To triangulate 
the London of the Romans seems to stand out 
from the general twaddle of antiquaries like tna 
from the sea. Row Church, we should remember, 
stands on the Roman causey. a great many feet 
below the present level of Cheapside, and infer- 
entially makes somewhat for Black’s view. Being 
at St. Mary le Bow I must mention that Flaxman 
considered this steeple ugly. Michael Angelo, Da 
Vinci, Raphael were architects as well as art men, 
but this is a chip from mere stone-cutting, the 
opinion of a chisel chiselling. Alas for the con- 
ceptions of our perfectible early nineteenth! I am 
not sure that St. Paul’s is yet free from all fog, 
even though the xix now be closing on us. I hope 
the double x century may set in with more of 
sense and less of science in all such matters. 
Another very interesting miscellaneous anecdote 
tonching High Holborn is given by Rogers in his 
* Recollections’ in, as nearly as possible, the very 
words of Wellington, when probably he dined at 
Rogers’s house, on Friday, June 22 (1832 ?) :— 

“ On the 18 June, 18832—Monday—[observe the day of 
the Waterloo banquet at Apsley House] I rode to 
Pistrucci in the Mint. He had made a bust of me, but 
wisbed for another sitting. So I went, without giving 
him notice, on that day at nine o'clock, and mounted 
my horse at half past ten to leave him; when I founda 


the Abbey stone, each being, as he says, equi- 
distant from the Ab He declares the same 
diagonal x to be yielded in hie mapping of Roman | 
, by measuring from Holborn Bars to the | 


crowd at the gate, and several groaned and hooted. 
Some cried, ‘Buonaparte for ever!’ I rode on at a 
gentle pace, but they followed me. foon a magistrate 
Ballantine] came and offered his services. I thanked 
sim, but said I thought I should get on very well. 


| Sa ew me 
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noire increased, and two old suldiers, Chelsea Pensioners, | catcherr, as a necessity of the city no less than of 
came up tome. One of them raid he bad served under | barns in the country. C. A. Warp. 
me for many a day, and I said to him, ‘ Then keep close | ’ 
to me now’; and I told them to walk on each side; and | (To be continued.) 
whenever we stopt, to place themeelves, exch with bis | 
back to the flank of my horse, Not long afterwards I | E g 
saw a policeman* making off, and I knew it must be to | CuronoLocicaL Errors oF OCRATES, THE 
the next station for sssistance. I sent une of my pen- | EcciesiasticaL Hisror1an.—The English trans- 
sioners after him ; and presently we got another police- | Jator of this writer (for Bohn) says, in his ‘ Pre- 
—¢ oe < g! did pretty well, till I reached Lincoln's | fatory Memoir,’ that “he bas carefully marked the 
nn, where ad to call at an attorney's chambers|. 
Sugden and many others came out of the | periods of by giving the 
bancery Court to accompany me, and a large reinforce-  SUlates and Olympiads. t may, therefore, be o' 
ment of police came from Bow Street. The conduct of | some interest, from a chronological point of view, 
the citizens affected me not a little. Many came out of | to point out several errors into which he has fallen. 
the shops to ask me in, Many ladies in their carriages | One of these was noticed by Clinton, in his ‘ Fasti 


were in tears, and many waved their handkerchiefs | My pee H 
from the windows, and pointed downwards to ask me in. Romani,’ with regard to the Olympic date of the 


Il came up Holborn by the advice of a man with a red | death of Constantius Chlorus, and the proclamation 


cape. At first I thought it might bs a snare, but found | of his sop, Constantine the Great, as emperor in 


him to be a City Marshal. I was forty minutes in 
coming from the Mint to Lincoln's Inn. A young 
man in a buggy did me great service, flanking me 
for some time, and never looking towards me for any 
notice.” 

The name of this young man has, happily, trans- 
pired since, as Mr. Sharpe tells us, in a note to 
the ‘ Recollections. He was a Mr. Wm. Joseph 
Cooper, of 21, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, possibly 
related to the great surgeon, Sir Astley Cooper, 
who died 1841. Sharpe also tells us that the 
‘ Annual Register,’ in its report of this story, states 
that the Duke took refuge in Sir Chas. Wetherell’s 
chambers in Stone Buildings till the police came ; 
but that is to suppose Rogers to be wrong in bis 
report. There is no occasion to infer any such 
thing, for Maule, then Solicitor to the Treasury, 
had his chambers also in Stone Buildings. It is 
difficult to understand why, when at the Mint, 
Wellington did not either ride down the hill and 
enter the Tower or put his horse to a trot, which 
would soon have left the rabble behind. Was it 
that the old hero, who bad always faced the 
French, would not appear to make a burried 
retreat from a domestic mob? Or had he delayed 
an instant too long, and had too large a crowd in 
front of bim for such a thing to be any lenger 
— Or, as be was constantly about in 

ndon streets, and so always subject to be 
mobbed, did he think it best coolly to face them 
out, and so, as it were, establish his street rights | 
It is a pity Samuel Rogers did not ask what had 
been done for the two sturdy pensioners. The 
story wants that. A troe Bozzy or Byrom would 
have put it, though the question might have 
I begin to think that a good 
biographical gossip, though he may a little embase 
life, “ maketh it work the better.” If so, let us 
waive aside all the supercilious dignity of “ would- 
be” historians, and give a welcome even to rat- 


* The police had only been then established three 
on their present footing by Sir Robert Peel, then 
. Peel, They commenced duty Sept. 29, 1829. 


Britain. The a.p. date of this event was 306, in 
the month of July; and Socrates states (i. 2) that 
it was the first year of the 27ist Olympiad. Clin- 
ton shows clearly by the consulates that it muet 
have been the second yearof that Olympiad. But 
Socrates is inconsistent with himself, for he says 
(i. 40) that Constantine reigned thirty-one years 
and died on May 22 in the second year of the 
278th Olympiad. Now it is quite evident that 
seven Olympiads and one year can only make 
twenty-nine years. That Constantine really reigned 
very nearly thirty-one years and died in a.p. 337 
there can be very little doubt ; it must therefore 
have been, as Clinton reckons it, the first year of 
the 279th Olympiad. Socrates (ii. 47) places the 
death of Constantius IT. in the first year of the 285th 
Olympiad, which is probably correct, as he died in 
November, .p. 361, after a reign of twenty-four 
years and six months. This historian eays that 
that emperor's reign after his father’s death lasted 
twenty-five years ; but had Constantine the Great 
died, as he stated before, in the second year of 
the 278th Olympiad, and the son Constantius II. 
in the first year of the 285th, the reign of the latter 
would have lasted not twenty-four or twenty-five, 
but more than twenty-seven years. It is evident, 
then, that no reliance can be placed upon the 
Olympic dates of Socrates. He is, in all probability, 
wrong again in giving thatof the death of Theodosius 
the Great. It is probable that the last Olympic 
festival was held in a.p. 393, and the series was 
soon afterwards abolished by that emperor, who 
died in January, 395. But dates were still some- 
times reckoned in that manner for a few years 
longer. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


In1ico Jones, ArcHitect.—It would a 
from a quotation from the ‘State Papers,’ in an 
article by Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme on glase- 
making in England in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, in the April number of the Anti- 
quary (No. 64, New Series), that Jones’s Christian 
name was spelt Enego. “In 1621,” writes Mr. 
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Halme (State Papers, H. C. J., i. p. 622), 
‘*Enego Jones, the surveyor, said the glass not 
now so good as in ancient times, the price also 
doubtfal, whether now dearer than before the 
patent,” i.¢., a patent obtained by one Mansel 
from James [. for the manufacture of glass in 
Eogland. Hess. 


Provenine Oxen.—In a pleasing little paper 
thus entitled, in Chambers’s Journal for Feb. 16, 
it is said: “The ox at the plough may be seen 
still on the Continent very generally, but has been 
universally supplanted in England by the horse.” 
I suspect that the use of oxen still survives in the 
neighbourhood of Whitby. I saw some horned 
beasts in agricultural employment there, about 
eighteen years ago, and know of nothing that bas 
happened since then in the country of Cedmon to 
make men pat their sole trust in horses. The article 
in Chambers's Journal contains a very interesting 
survival in the ‘ Ploughboys’ Song,’ in which men- 
tion is made of the bovine helps, “ Pretty, Sparkle, 
Berry, Good-luck, Speedwell, Cherry.” 

Sr. Swirniy. 


Curious Superstitiox.—In the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle of Feb. 9 a correspondent 
relates the following story, which brings to light a 
most singular case of superstition in relation to the 
birth of children :— 

“A lady was lately talking to her charwoman, who 
was about to increase the population. The woman was 
very ‘down on her luck,’ and said, ‘ I shan't get over it ; 
women always die with their babies in the year the 
lions have cubs.’ The lady tried to talk her out of it, 
‘ut left her only half convinced apparently.” 

As an instance of a curious superstition, this 
may be worth preserving in ‘N. & Q.’ It is new 
to me, and may be is so to many other of your 
readers. In the various works I have at haod 
which treat of kindred subjects I cannot trace it, 
and am somewhat curious as to its possible origin. 
In a later issue of the same periodical the super- 
atition is eaid to obtain in Derbyshire. 

C. P. Hate. 
(See 7' 8. vols. ix, x. passim.] 


Portrait or Lorp Grey or Grosy.—Io the 
dining-room at Fawsley Hall, the scat of Sir 
Rainald Knightley, near Daventry, is a portrait of 
Thomas, Lord Grey of Groby, a celebrated Parlia- 
mentary general, with a page carrying his helmet. 
The practice of representing generals in “ complete 
steel” was common enough at that date, and long 
afterwards; it is a fact that Charles I., at the 
Battle of Naseby in 1645, was armed a-pie, 
just as he appears in the Tower suneenn,hellien 
a truncheon in his hand. In some pictures the 
unfortunate king is not clothed in complete armour, 
but only partly. 

In the sigoatures appended to the “ Warrant to 


names are those of “Jo: Bradskawe, Tho: Grey, 
and O, Cromwell.” Thomas Grey was, I suppose, 
the son of Thomar, Lord Grey of Groby, and pre- 


deceased his father. Burke, in his ‘ Peerage’ 
(1876), makes these statements, but does not give 
the dates of the death of the father or of his 
son the regicide, who was also a general on the 
side of the Parliament. Had he survived until 
the Restoration, probably he would have shared 
the same fate as that of many of the regicides. [ 
can find no record of the Lords Grey of Groby; but 
perhaps mention may be made of them in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[ Thomas, Lord Grey of Groby, and the regicide are 
the same person. See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


An Earty Avyoto-Jewisa Jopce.—In the 
Exchequer Plea Roll relating to the Jews of 1273 
may be found the name of a well-known individual 
cited as Josce, nepos of Aaron the Justiciar. The 
name of the former is repeatedly mentioned in the 
early records, and he is stated to be the nepos of 
Asron de Ebor, the wealthy Jew who complained 
vivd voce to Matthew Paris how he had been cruelly 
defrauded of his property by Henry III. and his 
consort. Aaron de Ebor was for several years 
Presbyter, chief layman, not Chief Rabbi as is sup- 
posed, of the Jews of England. M. D. Davis. 


Lewes.—A recent visit to the historic town of 
Lewes stirred speculation as to the origin of the 
pame, and subsequent inquiry bas only revealed a 
mass of irresponsible and often irrational guesswork. 
At first blush nothing would seem less likely than 
that two localities so dissimilar in climate and cha- 
racter and so far apart as Lewes in Sussex and Lewis 
in the Hebrides should own a common name. 
Strange as it may seem, there are not wanting 
indications to point to a common origin. Martin, 
in his ‘ Western Isles,’ explains the name Lewis 
(in the Hebrides) to mean leoghas, marshy land, 
from leog,a marsh. The late Capt. Thomas, R.N., 
endorsed this etymology, and pointed out that the 
form I. liodhus, applied to this island in the Sagas, 
was merely an attempt by a Norseman to give a 
phonetic rendering of the native Gaelic name. 
Now in the ‘Guide-book to Lewes’ (Sussex), 
printed about thirty-five years ago, it is stated that 
the natives of the neighbouring Weald always used 
to pronounce the name Lough-es, whence the writer 
argues that it is derived from the Celtic loch uise, 
water-lake. It is needless to point out the im- 
possibility of this. The Celts were not fools, and 
would not name a place “ water-lake,” any more 
than we should. But they did call the river at 
Lewes uisg, the water—a name which it still retains 
in the form of Ouse. There is, therefore, nothing 
improbable in the suggestion that they called the 


execute Charles I. King of England,” the first 


marshy plain on which Lewes stands leoghas, for 
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the same reason that induced them to give that 
descriptive name to the marsh island in the west. 
Herpert Maxwett. 


Queries, 


We must reques: correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


_ “Dinos.”—This word as substantive and verb 
is given by Cotgrave, 1611. He explains bosselure 
as ‘‘a bruise, dindge, or dint in a piece of plate or 
metall”’; and bosseler as “to dindge or bruise, to 
make a dint in a vessell of mettall or in a piece of 
plate.” In both senses it is very familiar to me in 
living use, and I bave nineteenth century quota- 
tions for it from the Times, the Daily News, and 
modern literature. The former, writing last year 
of a vessel that bad been in collision, says “ the 
paint only is scratched, and there is not a dint or 
dinge anywhere else”; the latter says, in 187), ‘‘its 
brass scabbard is dinged and bent in two or three 
places.” In Bamford’s ‘ Life of a Radical’ I find, 
“his hat was napless, with sundry dinges on the 
crown.” I do not, however, find dinge in any 
dictionary ; and, amusingly enough, three of them 
which include ‘‘dinged work”=French bosselé, 
refer this to the verb ding, as if the g were hard, 
whereas it rhymes to “hinged.” It looks as if the 
word during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies had survived only in dialects and been taken 
back in the nineteenth into literary use. We shall 
be glad of information as to the word either in the 
colloquial language or in literatare. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


“ Dimpsy.”—The Supplement to Ogilvie’s ‘ Im- 
— Dictionary’ has ‘‘ Dimpsy, a preserve niade 
rom apples and pears cut into small pieces.” If 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ knows where or 
by whom this word is used, will he kindly inform 
J. A. H. Murray. 
xtord, 


Anprew RoTsERFuRD, 1791-1854, Scorrisu 
Juper, is said to have been descended, through bis 
mother, Mrs. Janet Bervie, from the old Scottish 
house of Ratherfuard, and to have assumed this patro- 
nymic. I should be glad to have any particulars 
of his parentage, and the full date of his birth. 
Did be graduate at Edinburgh University ? 

G. F. B. 


Patrick Ropertson, 1794-1855, Scorrisu 
Jupex, is said to have been the son of James 
Robertson, a Writer to the Signet. Was this the 
James Robertson who was admitted a Writer to 
H.M. Signet on June 1, 1795 (‘ History of the 
Society of Writers to H.M. Siguet,’ 1890, p. 171)? 


Who was Patrick Robertson’s mother! Where 


was he educated? When in 1815 did he pass - 


advocate? When and where was he created a 
LL.D.? Where was he buried ? I should be glad, 
also, to have the full date of his marriage, which is 
stated to have taken place in 1819. 

G. F. R. B. 


Barsarossa.— What books are there dealing 


with the mythical adventures of Frederic Bar- 


barossa ? A. H. Buren. 


Datz on Tompstone.—Mr. J. J. Hissey, in bie 
entertaining ‘ Drive through Ten English Counties,’ 
came upon the date 1683/4 on a tombstone in a 
village churchyard, and fancied it meant that the 
date of death was uncertain, i. ¢., either in 1683 or 
1684. But is it not connected with the Old and 
New Styles of the calendar, thus running one year 
into the other? I may be quite wrong. Of course, 
every one has seen it in records of the seventeenth 
century. No doubt some of your readers will ex- 
plain it. F. B. Doveron. 

Babbacombe. 

fAt that time, in England, the Julian or Old Style 
was observed, and the practice was to begin the legal 

eur on March 25. When a date between Jan. 1 and 
March 25, previous to 1751 ie given, say March 15, 
1683/4, it means, according to modern computation, 1684. } 


Mr. Dovce’s Lecacy.—Mr. William Jerdan, 
in ‘ Men [ have Known,’ says that Francis Douce, 
the antiquary, left a sealed legacy to the nation, te 
be opened after a lapse of years, in the British 
Museum. If the stated period has expired, will 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ let us know what the 
contents of the bequest proved to be? 

H. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Hiscamn’s Greek Grammar.—I have a Greek 
grammar, the title-page of which is missing, but 
the cover of which bears the imprint “ Hibgame's 
Greek Grammar.” I should be very glad if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q’ could supply me with the 
contents of the title-page. The book seems to be 
very rare, as many of the school-books published 
in the early part of this century are, and I find it 
is unmentioned in an exhaustive list of Greek 
grammars made a few years since by an Oxford 
Greek professor. Greek. 


Arroryey or Soticitor.—Is it illegal to term 
a member of the legal profession an attorney, or 
only irregular? Perbaps one of your legal corre- 
spondents would kindly say. T. W. C. 


“ Pyronnists.”—I find this word in Colton’s 
‘Lacon,’ vol. i. p. 101. Does it mean the followers 
or disciples of Pyrrhon, the sceptic, of whom see 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy’? If so, ought it not to be written 
“ Pyrrhonists’? {f not, to whom does it refer? 
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T shall be thankful for information from any of 
your more erudite correspondents. 


Francis W. M.A. 
Ebberston Vicarage, York. 


He was severely wounded in the battle, and it is 
| said that his name appeared in the Gazette among 
| the killed. The first imperfect list of the killed 
avd wounded appeared in the London Gazette and 
Times of Thursdey, June 22,1815. Ensign Met- 


Hoxye Ansey, Sorrotx.—Io connexion with calfe’s name is not in that list. It had not been 
some ioquiries I am making relative to the above, | possible to make out a return of the killed and 


may I ask if any of your readers can refer me to 
the best historical account of the martyrdom by 
the Danes of King Edmund, which happened in 
Hoxne in 870, and to any work containing a 
history of the church of St. Edmund the Martyr 
and St. Nicholas Acons, Lombard Street? I 
should be glad also if any reader could elucidate the 
meaning of the old name of this place, viz. Ezles- 
dune, and of that of the adjoining village, Scole, 
which was formerly called Osmandiston. 


C. E. Lemay. 
125, East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 


Brownsino's ‘Fivive at tue Farr,’ Srayza 
txxiv.—In the uniform edition of Browning's 
works, vol. xi. p. 283, stanza Ixxiv. of ‘ Fifine at 
the Fair’ is printed thus :— 

The full-blown ingrate, mere recipient of the brine, 
That takes all and gives nought, is Man; the feminine 
Rillet that, taking ali and giving nought in turn, 

Goes headlong to her death i’ the sea, without concern 
For the old inland life, snow-soft and silver-clear, 
That's woman—typified from Fifine to Elvire. 

Should not the words which I have put in 
italics in the third line read “ giving all and taking 
nought in turn”? One is chary about pronouncing 
anything in Browning unintelligible, because what 
seems so at first often ceases to be so after frequent 
perusal ; but, in this case, the words which the 
printer has ascribed to him appear to me to be not 
only unintelligible, bat also contradictory. 

R. M. Spesce, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 

P.S.—Sinece the foregoing query was sent, 
“Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., in reply to inquiry, 
write me :— 

“In the original edition of ‘Fifine at the Fair’ the 
words are as you suggest they should be, ‘giving all and 
taking nought in turn’; but all the poems were revised 
by Mr. Browning for the uniform edition of his worke, 
and we cannot presume to say whether the original 
form of the words, or the form in which they appear in 
the uniform edition, is the correct expression.” 

Few, I think, will hesitate to accept the reading 
in the original edition as the correct one, and to 

the reading in the uniform edition as a mis- 
print, which Mr. Browning, in his revision of the 
proof, had overlooked. 


Henry Mercatre.—Any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
possessed of copies of the London Gazette or the 
Times published immediately after Waterloo will 
greatly oblige the writer by copying from the lists 
of killed and wounded what is said concerning 
Henry Metcalfe, ensign in the 320d Regiment. 


wounded when Major the Hon. Henry Percy left 
headquarters with the Duke of Wellington's 
despatch dated Waterloo, June 19. Any accounts, 
also, of the part taken by the 320d Regiment in 
the famous fight, to be gathered from printed 
sources or from private letters, will be very accept- 
able and gratefully acknowledged by 
Jonny Henry Mercatre. 
Crayke Castle, Easingwold, Yorkshire. 


Taomas Carcnete, Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
Master of Eastbridge Hospital, 1445-66, in same 
city, and Provost of Wingham College, where he 
died Jan. 26, 1466, and was buried in the choir 
of that church. What relation was he to Arch- 
bishop Henry Chichele? Some say brother, others 
grandson of William Chichele, younger brother of 
the archbishop. Any information would be accept- 
able. Artaor Hossey. 

Wingham, near Dover, 


Kwyox Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry’ 
(see ‘‘ Kaox of Prehen”) the Right Rev. Andrew 
Knox, Bishop of the Isles and Bishop of Raphoe, 
is stated to have had a son, the Right Rev. Thomas 
Koox, also Bishop of the Isles(1622). The heiress 
of this line is said to have been Katherine, daughter 
of Andrew Knox, Esq., of Rathmacnee, co. Wex- 
ford, who married, 1735, John Grogan, Esq., of 
Johnstown, same county. In the O'Morchoe 
pedigree, duly recorded at Ulster Office, Arthur 
O’Morchoe (alias Murpby), of Oulartleigh, co. 
Wexford, is said to have married Elizabeth Knox, 
of Taguonan, co. Wexford. This lady is described 
as being descended from the Bishop of the Isles 
and Raphoe. How were the two families Knox 
of Tagunnan and Knox of Rathmacnee related ? 
Any information on this matter will be gratefully 
received. F. S. A. 


Mora GaimpaLp.—From Warner's‘ Literary 
Recollections,’ 1830, i. 136, we learn that the Rev. 
Henry Richman, rector of Holy Trinity, Dor- 
chester, ‘‘had obtained at the university the 
appellations of Moth and Grimbald.” A friend has 
suggested that Mr. Richman was likened to Robert 
Motb, a character in Cartwright’s ‘ Ordinary,’ and 
this conjecture is supported by the fact that the 
dramatic Moth uses Chaucerian phraseology, while 
Mr. Richman, we are told (p. 141), “ bad written 
a sequel to Chaucer's ‘ Canterbury Tales,’” which, 
|according to “a competent judge......breathed 

much of the spirit, style, and diction of the vener- 
able bard.” As Mr. Richman had carefully studied 
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the works of the English divines who wrote during 
the period embraced by the reigns of Elizabeth and 
Anne, it is possible that his other parallel was St. 
Grimbald, termed by Florence of Worcester (under 
the year 372), ‘‘ virum venerabilem,...... in divina 
scriptura eruditissimum.” Moreover, Mr. Richman 
was an Oxonian (i. 121), and achronicle quoted by 
Camden (‘ Britannia,’ ed. Gibson, 1695, col. 257), 
asserts that St. Grimbald was one of the regents 
of Oxford, appointed in Alfred’s reign. But these 
explanations of the nicknames are rather forced, 
and I therefore ask for better solutions. 
W. G. 


Ccrious Nautica my 
possession is an example of a ten-inch earthenware 
punch-bowl, made by Samuel Moore & Co., of 
Southwick, near Sunderland, co Durham, probably 
in 1803, to commemorate their opening of the 
Wear Pottery in that year. It has printed as well 
as pink lustre decorations, both inside and out, all 
coloured by hand. On the inner bottom is a view 
of the ‘* Ruins of Palmyra,” in the style of Paul 
Sandby, and within two ovals above are respectively 
“A [sic] East” and “A West View of the Cast 
Tron [High Level] Bridge over the River Wear 
built by R. Burdon, M.P.—Span 236 Feet. Height 
100 Feet. Begun 24 Sepr. 1793. Open’d 9 Aug. 
1796”; in one of which latter it is worthy of note 
that at so early a date a steam-packet is depicted, 
the maker’s name and address, ‘‘ Moore & Co. 
Southwick,” being printed on each, and their name 
(only) impressed on the outer bottom of the bowl. 
The last-named two views are repeated on the 
outside ; and between each of the four is an oval 
floral wreath containing respectively one of the 
following nautical verses, which appear to have no 
connexion with each other :— 

Glide on my bark ! the summer's tide, 
Is gently flowing by thy side ; 
Around thy prow the waters bright ; 
In circling rounds of broken light : 
Are glitt’ring as if ocean gave, 
Her countless gems to deck the wave, 
From rocks and sands, 
And barren lands : 
Kind fortune keep me free : 
And from great guns, 
And womens tongues ; 
Good Lord deliver me. 
The sails unfurl, let the billows curl, 
The north wind bleak we brave ; 
And stangers [sic] to fear, our wild course steer, 
Thro’ the foam of the wint'ry wave ; 
Let the hurricane howl, be it fair or foul, 
Our ardour nought can check : 
On the giddy Top-mast, we sing to the blast, 
Or dance on the sea-wash’d deck, 

When first I was a foremast man I often did pretend, 
If e’er I got promoted I'd be a seaman’s friend ; 

But in a little time I was promoted to be mate, 

T then like many others forgot my former state ; 
When I became a Cuptain I thought myself a King, 
I then entirely did forget the foremast man I'd been. 


The bowl generally presents an excellent speci- 
men of such early-printed north-country ware, and 
is quite equal to anything of the kind then pro- 
duced by the Staffordshire Potteries, which, how- 
ever, now certainly bear the palm. It is said that 
examples of the same are rare, although jugs with 
a somewhat similar view of the bridge and of about 
the same date, but without the verses thereon, 
and of a cream-coloured body—being the pro- 
duction of a neighbouring pottery—may occasion- 
ally be met witb. Can any reader mention other 
examples in public collections, and state whether 
the verses, which seem familiarto me, are to be found 
in any, and, if se, what printed works; with name 
of their author, &c.? When, also, were steamboats 
first used on the Wear 


Beplies, 


SUBSTITUTED PORTRAITS. 
(8 S. vii. 266, 314.) 

Your correspondent’s note at the first reference 
brings forward to one’s mind the question whether 
every man has his double. Without entering into 
the pros and cons of such a discussion, one may fairly 
say that we do occasionally hear of remarkably 
curious instances wherein one man bears a striking 
resemblance to another. Instances of the kind are, 
indeed, matters of common knowledge, as amongst 
our own acquaintance, and in some cases among 
those whom by common consent we call “ public 
men.” But the phase of the question which Mr. 
Hooper introduces opens up another aspect of the 
matter. “Surely,” he says, “‘one man’s likenees 
can never fairly represent another mav.” Such a 
remark is, without doubt, true. In point of fact, 
no two men are alike facially ; and this contention 
is, I venture to think, quite within the limits of 
demonstration. But while we may go so far as 
this, it is just as well to remember, when consider- 
ing this matter of substituted portraits, that we 
live in a time when photography and its kindred 
reproductive processes are reduced to a fine art, 
and wonderful results are attainable by the skilled 
artist. If I am to believe what I recently 
read, this substitution of the portrait of one man 
for another is not by any means rare, especially 
where celebrities are concerned. In a popular 
weekly emanating from the district of Belle 
Sauvage Yard there appeared about the middle 
of last year an article touching on the subject of 
** doubles,” in which the point in question was 
referred to. Two very curious, and not unamus- 
ing, instances were cited. In accordance with the 
motto of ‘N, & Q.,’ I have preserved the excerpt, 
and transcribe same :— 

“During the days of Prince Bismarck’s leadership, 
considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
{for the purpose of a photograph] a sitting from the 
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gruff Chancellor. But there happened to be a man in 
Berlin, in a very humble walk of life, who was the 
virtual duplication of Bismarck. The likeness which 
the man bore to his more celebrated ‘double’ was to 


him of some value; photographers saw in him a way out 
of a difficulty. The outcome of it was that tlie Chancellor(?) 
sat in any attitude ordered ‘by deputy’; and few who 
bought the pictures ever guessed that a deception bad 
been practised on them. In much the same way a 
number of spurious photographs of William I., the 
German Emperor, were sprung upon the inbabitants of 
the Fatherland. They were originally taken from a 
made-up duplicate, and the features were ofterwards 
touched in from a real likeness.” 


Now all this is very interesting, but is, as Mr. 
Hoorer would say, likely to give rise to “ dis- 


quieting reflections.” It may be that when some | 


reader of ‘N. & Q.’ thinks he is gazing at the por- 
trait of some ‘‘ eminent person” for whom he has 
a great admiration he may, in reality, be looking 
at the picture of one who is not even a “ parson- 
historian” or a “star-gazer,” but is—well, who 
knows C. P. Have. 


Something of the sort happened when the late 
Dr. Hughes was appointed Bishop of St. Asaph 
in 1870. The new prelate was ignotus to the 
London world, and a wag sent a photograph of an 
elderly clergyman of quite different looks to the 
Illustrated London News, and the portrait was 
engraved accordingly (April 30). Quite recently 
the Daily Graphic published the portrait of the 
wrong Sir Charles Milis. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


A very interesting example is the large eques- 
trian painting (about 6 ft. by 10 ft.) which hangs 
upon the stairs that lead up at once to the gallery 
and to the Council Chamber over the projecting 

rch of the Exeter Guildhall. ‘J* Northcote 
Pinst 1829” occurs upon the edge of the saddle 
cloth, suggesting that it was one of the latest 
works of that distinguished Royal Academician 
James Northcote, who was born at Plymouth 
in 1746, became an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in November, 1786, and a Royal Aca- 
demician three months later. He died at his 
house in Argyle Place, London, July 13, 1831, in 
his eighty-sixth year, and was buried at Mary-le- 
bone Church. He never married, but lived with his 


Princess Henrietta, was born in Exeter in 1644), 
it has been beheaded. The original head has been 
cut out, jast on a line with the epaulets, and a 
new piece of canvas, about 18in. square, carefally 
stitched in, It is upon this addition the Iron 
Duke’s likeness is painted. Whom he succeeded 
on the picture I have no idea, and it is a curious fact 
that the late Dr. Oliver, who in his ‘ History of 
the City of Exeter’ describes at full all the por- 
traits in the Council Chamber and the Great Hall, 
| skips this sophisticated portrait on the main stair- 
Harry Hems, 


Pair Park, Exeter. 


If, as D. says, the world is full of substituted 
| portraits, surely the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ are the 
| proper repositories of such records. From my 
notes I select one. The portrait of Sir Aston 
Cockayne, of Derbyshire, prefixed to his poems, 
was used as the portrait of Ovid in Sir John 
North’s ‘Translation of Plutarch’s Lives.’ See 
Cockayne’s ‘ Cockayne Memoranda,’ vo’. i. p. 55. 
AYEARR. 

I have two portraits after Shee by Newton, 
both printed from the same plate and exactly alike, 
but one is lettered “‘ Joseph Richardson” and the 
other “ Arthur Murpby.” By a change in the in- 
scription only, a portrait of a Mr. Pond became a 
portrait of Dr. Wolcot ; and in a similar way Mrs. 
Hodges was transformed, first to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and afterwards to Princess Caroline of Brunswick, 
without any alteration of feature or person. A 
portrait of Lamotte, the French spy, was sold as 
that of Hackman, the assassin of Miss Ray ; and 
a photograph of Miiller, the murderer of Mr. 
Briggs, was said to have been printed from an old 
negative of a popular preacher. 

Instances of a portrait having been altered from 
the image of one person to that of another by re- 
eograving, or more rarely by retouching, the face 
only are, I believe, numerous. F. B. 


Tae Rose Caarity at Barnes (8 S. vii. 
307).—This charity is known as the ‘‘ Rose Acre 
Charity.” The following ststement may be in- 
teresting not only as a reply to the query, but as 
giving the bistory of an endowment which is 
unique of its kind. On the south side of Barnes 


sister. 
The picture represents a bareheaded general or | 


Church, a little east of the porch, and within sight 
of the high road, is a tiny plot, enclosed by a neat 


field- marshal, in a red coat, mounted upon a white | paling, devoted to two or three rose trees carefully 
charger. He holds a baton in his right uplifted | trained against the wall. Over them is a small 
hand, and carries a court sword at his left side. | plain tablet, on which the following words are 
He has a star on his breast, and ame order ed inscribed :-— 

decoration is attached to his neck by a scarlet | j r 

ribbon. The rider is bareheaded, und the portrait | 

of the Duke isan excellent one. The picture hangs This lyfe the 3° of Iviy, 

in a bad light, and it is only from some points of | 1653. 


view it may be seen that at some time or otber,| Passers-by have, no doubt, o’ten smiled at the 


like our unfortunate King Charles (whose daughter, fancy which made the good citizsn a double rose ; 
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and no wonder if surprise is sometimes awakened 
that in our matter-of-fact age any one should be 
at the cost of keeping this little flowery conceit 
alive two and a half centuries after Edward Rose’s 
death. But had Gray himself lingered beneath 
the yew tree that shades the spot he would not 
have guessed by what magic device, more curious 
than any practised by the cit’s contemporary 
John Evelyn, of gardening fame, this little spot is 
embowered by roses that blossom the whole year 
round, summer and winter. 

The wand was a golden one. By his will, dated 
December 18, 1653, Edward Rose directed that 
his body should be buried at Barnes, and be- 
queathed 5/. for a frame of wood, directing that 
three or more roses should be planted about the 
place where he was interred. He also bequeathed 
to the minister, churchwardens, and overseers of 
the poor of Barnes, “‘ for the use of the poor of 
that parish,” 20/. for investment in land, upon 
trust, to keep the said frame of wood in repair 
and the said rose trees preserved. The rent of 
the land—a small farm known as Rose Acre, on 
the borders of the Common—was formerly laid 
out in purchasing bread, which was distributed at 
the church on Sundays, on Christmas Day, and 
Good Friday to the poor attending the church, by 
the rector and churchwardens, in pursuance of a 
resolution of the vestry of December 10, 1793. 
In February, 1879, the Charity Commissioners 
settled a scheme for the future administration of 
this charity. It is now divided among various 
parochial charities. 

The Rose gift was something more than a pretty, 
harmless fancy. Let us credit the good man for 
wishing to feast the eyes of rich and poor when 
they passed together along the churchyard path, 
as well as to relieve the wants of his necessitous 
brethren. Surely his wish to preserve his pleasant 
name is more than pardonable. 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 
Shirley. 
Henry 
Barnes. 


Cone (8 S. vi. 389, 498; vii. 77).—With 
regard to the derivation of the name Cunobelinus, 
Prof. Rbys thus remarks in ‘Celtic Britain,’ 
pp. 286-7 :— 


“The element cune is more usually met with as cuno 
or cuna, as in Cuno-belinos and Cuna-lipi...... he mean- 
ing and origin of cuno are obscure; but Gildas may 
have had in his mind (he refers to what Gildas eays 
about Cuneglasos| the Welsh word for a dog, which is 
now ci, plural cwa, though in his time it was probably 
ci, genitive ciino(s)...... The corresponding Teutonic 
vocable was Aun, the meaning of which is also | 
obscure, thoigh that of giant has been suggested...... 
Cunobelinos has been in vogue among the Welsh, by whom 


the god Belenos or Belinos. Continental inscriptions 
equate Belinos with Apollo: he was worshipped by the 
Gauls, and probably also by the Brythons, though we do- 
not happen to have any votive tablets which would 
prove it. But this view is favoured by the fact of his 
nam: entering into that of Cunobelinos, which hardly 
stands ulone, as the well-known Welsh name Llewelyn 
probably represents an early compound Lugubelinos. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


It is very refreshing to witness this revival from 
the “dark ages.” Sixty years ago I was told that 
Welsh was derived from Hebrew, but the sub- 
sequent spread of Sanskrit satisfied me of the 
close relation of the Celtic and Heleno-Latinic 
languages. I do not see how Welsh cwn can be 
separated from Latio canis, Greek kuon, while dog 
is caleb in Hebrew. 

The supposed connexion of Belinus with Baal 
is a pure myth. I connect it with Billing, and 
read Billings-gate as the via or way of the ancient 
Flemings as traders to London. These Billings 
may perhaps be identified with the Warrings and 
the Bellovaci of Gaul ; but it is all very speculative. 
Let me refer Mr. Ferrar Fenton to 8" S. v, 494, 
article ‘ Philology.’ If I knew this gentleman’s 
address I would write direct. Hatt. 

18, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


I venture to point out that Canobeline himself 
is the best authority on his own name, and the 
fact that “‘Canvbelinus” appears ia fall on coins 
he issued proves that Mr. Fearar Feyrton is in 
error in saying that our ancestors of this period 
did not go to the Latin and Greek dialects for 
their personal names. W. J. AnpRew. 
Achton-under-Lyne, 


It seems doubtful whether Mr. Fenton's trans- 
lation of the name Cunobelinus will commend 
itself to many. ‘‘ Dog of Belinus” does not seem 
in any sense an appropriate name for a hero, and 
the form Cunobelinus looks much more like Latin 
than like Cymraeg. As a mere suggestion, I 
would offer the opinion that it is a Latinized form 
of the British Cynfelin, which is said to mean 
yellow-head or golden-baired. B. H. L 


Dickens's ‘ Bizax (8 S. vii. 166).— 
Though Dickens has described graphically many 
churches and churchyards in his writings—notably 
in ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ where Cattermole 
drew in his picturesque style the old church where 
little Nell finds a grave; and again ia ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ where is given a graphic account, 
accompanied by an etching by Phiz, of the village 
church at Blunderstone and its sleepy services—yet 
he does not say much concerning the clergy. They 
seem to escape notice, for probably be bad not 
many opportunities of studying their fossilized 
characters in their remote villages. 


it has been successively written Conbelin and Cynfelyn. 
sbates The second element seems to consist of the name of | 


There is the same idea as that expressed in the 
familiar engraving of the empty room at Gadshill 
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after Dickens’s death in 1870, in the fine paintin 

by Sir William Allan, ‘The Empty Chair o 
Abbotsford.’ In this Sir Walter Scott's favourite 
daughter, Sophia Scott, who was married in 1820 
to John Gibson Lockhart, is depicted as kneeling 
at her father’s empty chair in the library, whilst 
the old butler is bringing in the tea on a tray. 
This has been well engraved in the Art Union 
Journal. Sir Walter had dedicated to her little 
boy, his grandchild, under the sobriquet Hugh 
Littlejohn, Esq., his ‘Tales of a Grandfather.’ 
Lockhart thus feelingly speaks of his wife’s death 
in 1837, after a union of seventeen years :— 

“As the one of all his children [i.¢., Sir Walter's 
who, in countenance, mind, and manners, most resemb 
himeelf, and who, indeed, was as like in all things asa 
y can ever be to a great man, 

sled and exiled 
of active life—ehe — 

Sir David Wilkie painted Sir Walter Scott as 
farmer, surrounded by his family and servants, 
and in the picture Sophia Scott prominently 
figures. She is dressed as a milkmaid, holding 
upon ber head a milk-pail, a pretty young woman 
wearing short petticoats. This has been engraved. 

It may be worth noting that the “ slope” on the 
large table at Gadshill on which Dickens wrote so 
many of his stories was bequeathed by him as a 
memento to his friend Edmund Yates, at the 
recent ssle of whose effects by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge it fetched one hundred 


guineas. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Onisons,” TRE Use or tax Worp §. vi. 
428, 495; vii. 152).—Are not orisons simply 
prayers uttered aloud, irrespective of time? I 
send the following quotations quantum valeant :— 

“En ceatui estrif, commences crier, prier, implorer, 
invoquer Jupiter par oraisons moult disertis.”— Rabelais, 
* Panctagruel,’ Prologue, |. iv. 

Apres Voraison fut mélodieusement chanté.”—J2., 

And our Dyer, ‘ Ruins of Rome” :— 

The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, ‘mid his orison hears 
Agbast the voice of Time. 
Dyer was some time in Italy, and I should think 
would use the word correctly. 


G. T. Saersory. 
Twickenham. 


Here is a good example of the use of the word 
from Wycliffe’s Bible :— 


“and whan jee shul multeplien orisoun, I shal not 
forsothe zoure hondis ben ful of biod.”—Isaiah 


R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


(8 S. vii. 266).—Although uomen- 
tioned in the works to which your correspondent 
refers, Louis von Esch was a composer of note in 


the early part of the present century. Many of 
his printed compositions for the pianoforte, consist- 
ing of marches and other military pieces, &c., are 
in the British Museum Library, and the approxi- 
mate dates of their respective issue (modern 
musical scores being usually published without 
date), as assigned to the same in the Catalugue, 
range from 1798 to 1835. To “II Passo Tempo, 
consisting of various...... pieces for the P.F., &c., 
3 nos., Lond. fol.,” is the date of “1815?” and to 
the separately entered ‘‘ Durandarte and Belerma, 
with a military piece, for the P.F., Lond. fol.,” 
that of ‘*1810?” The original autograph MS. 
(c. 1806) of one of the best of Von Esch’s pub- 
lished compositions is in my extensive musical 
collection. I know of no such composer as Marechio, 
nor does the name occur in the Museum Catalogue 
(as above). W. I. R. V. 


Sir Heyry Hersert (8 S. vii. 288).—He 
was the sixth son of Richard Herbert, of Mont- 
gomery, by Magdalen, daughter of Sir Richard 
Newport, of High Ercall, Salop. Born in 1595. 
Knighted at Wilton Aug. 7, 1623. Sat as M.P. 
for Montgomery 1626, Bewdley April-May, 1640, 
and November, 1640, till disabled Aug. 20, 1642, 
for putting in execution the Commission of Array. 
Sat in the anti-Parliament at Oxford, 1644. Sent 
for as a delinquent, Feb. 7, 1645/6, and his estate 
sequestered. Petitioned to compound. Fine at 
one-third, 1,330/., Sept. 3, 1646. Discharged from 
custody Oct. 6, 1646, having submitted and satis- 
fied his fine. His seat was at Ribbesford, co. 
Worcester, but during the Commonwealth he 
resided in London, where he died in April, 1673, 
and was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
He was appointed Gentleman of the Privy Cham- 
ber and Master of the Revels in August, 1623, but 
was deprived by Parliament in June, 1642. At the 
Restoration he was restored, and held office till his 
death. He appears to have been twice married. 
By his first wife he had one son, who died young, 
and two daughters. His second wife was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Robert Offley, of Dalby, co. 
Leicester, by whom he was father of Henry Her- 
bert, created Baron Herbert of Cherbury in 1694. 

W. D. 


Some brief references to him occur in Collier's 
‘History of English Dramatic Poetry,’ vol. i. p. 427; 
vol. ii. pp. 10, 25, 89. A valuable account of his 
post as Master of the Revels will be found in 
Cunningham’s ‘ Extracts from Accounts of the 
Revels at Court,’ Introduction, p. xlix. 

AYEARR. 


He is the subject of an article in the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ vol. _ at 


(8 vii. 88, 158, 
270).—When I was a boy I imitated other boys 
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in the possession of a Jews-harp, but the contact 
of the iron or brass frame with the mouth produced 
a flow of saliva and an aching of the teeth which 
sadly interfered with my desire to excel. 

In the late twenties Eulenstein excited wonder 
and delight by combining as many as sixteen Jews- 
harps, including two octaves, in one frame, and he 
managed to shift them in his mouth so rapidly as 
to produce what was called fairy music. A per- 
formance at the Royal Institution led to his being 
invited to evening parties. He was then twenty- 
five years of age. 

About this time the guitar was a fashionable 
instrument in England, and I learnt it under the 
direction of a German named Derwort, a country- 
man of Eulenstein. The latter had retired from 
London, and had settled in Bath as a teacher of 
the guitar and of the German language. I had 
occasion to write to him on some question relating 
to the Jews-harp, when he informed me that his 
long practice on that instrament had had the effect 
of depriving him of his teeth, so that he had to give 
itup. He sent me some pieces for the guitar of his 
own composition. According to the ‘ Dictionary 
of Music,’ a dentist is said to have contrived a 
glutinous covering for his teeth whilst they were 
in process of deterioration, which enabled him for 
atime to resume his performances on the Jews- 
harp. After some years he retired to his native 
Germany. C. Tomurssoy. 

Highgate, N. 

Thomas Randolph alludes to this instrament in 
his shrewd and pungent satire entitled the ‘ Con- 
ceited Peddler’:— 

O, let me hear some silent song, 
Tun'd by the Jew's trump of thy tongue, 

From Thomas Otway’s ‘ Friendship in Fashion,’ 
Act V., I take this extract :— 

he prone. And what do you think to do with your 
ee 

“ Malagene. Do! Why I'l deny it all again man, 
every word of it, as Impudently as ever I at first affirm'd 
it: May be he 'l kick me, and beat me, and use me like 
a Dog man—That’s nothing, nothing at all, Man, I do 
not value it this,” [ Pulls out a Jew's trump and plays. 

T. Beavrorr. 

Westminster, 

“‘Gop saVE THE MARK” (8 vi. 345, 431; 
vii. 118).—I, too, am “confident” that “ God save 
the mark” is not derived from the persiflage of 
the wapinshaw. I note that in ‘ Phrase and Fable’ 
Dr. Cobham Brewer gives no authority, no single 
reference for the supposition. An explanation was 
necessary, none being forthcoming, one suggested 
by the phrase was adopted. But what does a bull’s 
eye want with a blessing; or in the toxological 
exercise where is the necessity for an invocation of 
the Deity ? 

_Dr. Schmidt, in his ‘Shakespeare Lexicon,’ 
gives “God bless the mark phrase originally 


used to avert the evil omen = saving your presence ; 
under your pardon. Similarly, “God save the 
mark” =“ God have mercy.” Among the super- 
stitions of the past, birth-marks, &o., were 
regarded as prognostic of evil, and I am told that 
among the old school of female accoucheurs it is still 
the custom at the birth of a marked child to use 
the phrase. That corporal disfiguration was to be 
averted is strengthened by two quotations which 
I take from the Dublin Penny Journal for 1833 : 

“* An they say,’ remarked a third, ‘that if a body 
swears in the wrong wid that [the Garvarry] around his 
neck, his face will be turned to the back of his head. 
God hess the mark.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 21. 

“*Where did the fire hit him, Nelly dear?’ ‘ The 
ne’r a ha’porth myself sees in him,’ she answered, ‘ only 
a little cut in the side iv his neck, God bless the mark,’ ” 
—Vol. ii. p. 75. 

The latest use of the phrase was in the Tipperary 
witch case. One of the witnesses, describing the 
body of the burned woman, said, ‘* One of her feet 
was up that way (lifting her hand), God bless the 
mark.” This I submit as a more reasonable ex- 
planation than that “derived from the butts,” and, 
what is more, substantiated by actual evidence. 
The difficulty is, I think, in tracing the metamor- 
phose of the blessing into a sarcasm. Guessing is 
to be reprehended, but I will venture. It is a 
common practice among ill-natured people to taunt 
and gibe at deformed humanity. May not this 
phrase, originally moulded for a prayer, in the 
mouth of these scoffers and jeerers have become as 
a very shibboleth of derision and mockery ? 

W. A. Henperson, 

Dublin. 


Boox Stamps S. vii. 288).—‘ The Mariner’s 
New Kalendar’ (London, circa 1750) was liable 
to the stamp duty imposed on almanacs under 
certain Acts then in force. The duties on al- 
manacs were originally granted for thirty-two 
years in 1710, by the Act of 9 Ann c. 23, and 
on pamphlets in 1711 by the Act of 10 Ann 
c. 19 for a like period. In 1716, by the National 
Debt Act of 3 Geo. I. c. 7, such duties were made 
perpetual. Additional duties on almanacs 
were imposed in 1756 by the National Debt Act 
of 30 Geo. II. c. 19, and in 178C by the Act of 
21 Geo. III. c. 56. The duties on pamphlets 
were repealed in 1833, by the Stamps Act of 3 & 4 
Wm. IV. c. 23, and the duties on almanacs 
in 1834, by the Stamps Act of 4 & 5 Wm. IV. 
c. 57. Books, as such, are not, nor have ever been, 
subject to stamp duty. The produce of the duties 
charged on almanacs declined from 32,694l. 
in 1816 to 29,806/. in 1831; but the duties on 
pamphlets increased from 618. in 1809 to 9441. 
in 1831. The above-mentioned Acts, having all 
been repealed by statute law revision Acts, are 
no longer in the statute book. I have now before 
me an example, in the shape of a miniature 
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almanac for 1799, bound in red, white, and blue 

leather, gilt, which is probably one of the smallest 

of its kind, measuring no more than two and three- 

eigbths by one and three-eighths inches, on the 

title-page of which the stamp duty is impressed in 

red ink. F. Brooxspank GaRNeTT. 
4, Argyll Road, Kensington. 


The Act referred to in the kalendar men- 
tioned by Mr. WE tc# is one of those classed by 
its repealers as a tax on knowledge. The stamp 
duty on newspapers took effect July 20, 1718, but 
the tax on almanacs was first imposed by the 
ministry of Harley a year before those on news- 
papers and advertisements. The stamp duty on 
almanacs was abolished in 1834. So much for a 
strict answer to the query; but if the Editor could 
find room for the following evidence, given before 
the Commission on these very unpopular duties, it 
may be worth the space. The duty on almanacs, 
formerly existing, furnishes a striking instance of 
the injurious effects of excessive taxation in crippling 
the public demand and in preventing the employ- 
ment of traders, manufacturers, artisans, and 
artists. The duty of one shilling and threepence upon 
each almanac tended to confine the publication of 
them to a small number, while the sale of each, 
with the exception of ‘‘ Moore’s” and of late years 
the “ Britisb,” was but moderate ; no sooner was 
the duty taken off than upwards of two hundred 
new ones started in and around London alone, to 
say nothing of those published in the provinces. 
The demand for many of these new almanacs had 
been immense; of some of them it is understood 
that upwards of 250,000 copies were sold by the 
widdle of December. “ Moore’s,” it is said, just 
doubled its former sale. The duty on almanacs 
had risen from an average of three halfpence to 
fifteen pence. Ricnarp Lawson. 

Urmeton, Manchester, 


The stamps upon ‘The Mariner’s New Kalendar’ 
are not ‘* book stamps,” but stamps for an almanac, 
which were first imposed in England in 1710, and 
were not repealed until 1834. In 1781 a Bill was 
introduced into Parliament for laying an additional 
duty on almanacs. Sheet almanacs were at that 
time subject to a stamp duty of twopence each, 
and book almanacs to one of fourpence each. The 
printers of the former had adopted very large 
sheets of paper, admitting of a variety of matter, 
and folding up almost into a book form, thus be- 
coming a book almanac. This was a loss to the 
revenue, for in one year 316,515 sheet almanacs, 
and 261,000 book almanacs paid daty; but 
in the next year, by the contrivance already 
described, the sale of book almanacs fell short by 
32,000. To remedy this the duty on sheet 
almanacs was increased twopence, and thus the 
tax was equalized. So far as 1 can ascertain, 
before the end of the last century the tax was in- 


creased to ninepence, about 1802 to tenpence, and 
in 1805 to fifteen pence on each almanac, at which 
sum it remained stationary until August, 1834, 
when the tax was abolished. For many years it 
had realized the sum of 25,0001. annually. 
EverarD Home Coiemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Siro (1* S. viii. 639; ix. 42; 6" S. vi. 368, 
413; vii. 256; viii. 214, 255; 7" S. ii. 295).— 
Those of your readers who are interested in this 
subject, and who may be unacquainted with the 
following poem, may like to have the lines brought 
before their notice. They are from Victor Hugo’s 
apostrophe or remonstrance ‘A un Riche,’ one of 
the series entitled “ Les Voix Intérieures ”:— 

Quand le soir tend le ciel de ses moires ardentee, 
Au dos d’un fort cheval assis, jambes pendantee, 
Quand les bouviers bdlés, de leurs bras vigoureux 
Piquent tes beeufs géants qui par le chemin creux 
Se hatent péle-méle et s’en vont a Ia créche, 

Toi. devant ce tableau, tu réves a la bréche 

Qu'il faudra réparer, en vendant tes silos, 

Dans ta rente qui tremble aux pas de don Carios. 


JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


Copensacen, a Game (8 S. vii. 287).—I have 
seen a game of this nawe described in a little book 
called ‘ Home Amusements,’ which was lent me by 
a friend some time ago. It had lost its title-page, 
but I concluded from the advertieewents at the 
end tbat it was published by Griffith & Farran 
about 1860. A long piece of tape was held up by 
a circle of children. One, the Dane, stood in the 
centre and endeavoured to slap one of the tands 
supporting the tape. Whosoever was thus “ caught 
napping” had to change places with the Dane. 
This is evidently not the game to which Mr. 
Patrerson alludes ; but may it not be a modified 
form of it? The author of ‘Home Amusements’ 
had evidently an idea that games should be ele- 
vated to the highest state of “ gentility” that cir- 
cumstances would allow ; also he admits in one or 
two cases that he has altered games to suit his own 
taste. I have not identified all the games in this 
book with any to be found in Mrs. Gomme’s 
volume, as many are inserted under 


Shepperton. 


** Wan Water” (8" S. vii. 249, 318).—I, too, 
hail from Lincolnshire, though not from Boston ; 
but I venture to think that wankle means weak, 
not necessarily pale, and in this opinion I am 
confirmed by Mn. Pracock’s delightful record 
of the speech of Manley and Corringham. A 
relation by marriage of mine, who was reared in 
R. R.’s neighbourhood, used often to complain of 
“ feeling” wankle, which she would hardly have 
done had the reference been to her complexion. 
We feel hot, and look red; we feel wankle, and, in 
modern use, look wap. I am sorry “the maudling 
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drivelling or the spasmodic gasping sections of 
modern poets” should seem to offer a danger to 
the newer English dictionary which may be issued 
when the current ‘New English Dictionary’ is 
complete and out of date ; but, to do them justice, 
they really are not wrong if they go so near to 
saying white is black as to use wan in the sense of 
colourless, of neutral tint, for, as everybody knows, 
a thing may be that without being actually pallid. 
See what Prof. Skeat says of wan in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’: — 

“Wan, colourless, languid, pale (E.), M.E. wan, 
Chaucer ‘ C. T.,’ 2458.—A.-S. wann, wonn, dark, black, 
*Grein,’ ii. 638. It occurs as an epithet of a ravon and 
of night; so that the sense of the word appears to have 
suffered a remarkable change ; the sense, however, was 
probably ‘dead’ or ‘colourless,’ which is applicable to 
black and pallid alke. There is no cognate word in 
other languages, and nothing to connect it clearly with 
A.-S. wan, deficient. Hence Ettmiiller derives it from 
A.-8. wann (also wonn), the past tense of winnzan, to 
strive, contend, toil (whence E. win) ; so that the original 
sense would have been ‘worn out with toil, tired out,’ 
from which we easily pass to the sense of ‘ worn out’ or 
‘pallid with sleeplessness’ in the mod. E. word. The 
rense of the A.-S. word may be a ted for by supposing 
that it was originally used (as it often is) as an epithet o 
night, 80 that wan night would mean over-toiled night, 
just as the very word night itself signifies ‘dead’ with 
reference to the common myth of the death of the sun. 
This etymology ia accepted by Mahn and E. Miiller ; if 

ht, the word is distinct from wane, confusion with 
which has affected its sense.”’ 

Spenser has (‘ F. Q.,’ b. ii. c. vii. v. 65) :— 

And now he bas so long remained theare 

That vitall powres gan wexe both weake and wan 

For want of food and sleepe. . 

There, at any rate, the word cannot mean pale ; 
it is synonymous with weake. 

It is to be observed that Spenser rhymes wan 
with man, can, and the like, as, if I remember 
rightly, the poet of ‘ Jason’ and of ‘ The Earthly 
Paradise’ does too. Oyilvie’s * Comprehensive 
Dictionary,’ at my elbow, would have the a of the 
word to be pronounced as o. Sr. Swirain. 


Epwonp Suakspeare’s Bost 
(8 S. vii. 86, 176, 277).—I have an autograph 
MS. of Malone’s ‘Extracts from the Aubrey 
Papers,’ with notes by Malone which have never 
been published. My volume contains about sixty- 
eight lives, and, by the index which Malone has 
made at the commencement, it seems that he made 
up aoother volume with about sixty-four lives. I 
wish to find this other volume, if it is in existence, 
and I should be much obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents can tell me where it is or where it is 
likely to be. C. E. Stewarr. 

22, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 


Taz Fivat Propsr Names §. 
vii. 306).—In the folk-speech of Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire it is a very common thing for s to be 
attached to the end of short surnames, where the 


spelling gives no warrant for any such addition. 
Thus Street becomes Streets ; Platt, Platts; Nall, 
Nalls ; and Sayle, Sayles. Many other examples 
might be given. Epwarp Peacock. 


Probably it has been noticed often before, but it 
may be worth while to call attention to the habit 
again, that illiterate and uncultured people are 
very much addicted to adding an s to monosyllabic 
surnames. Presumably they do so because the 
word thus more easily gets free from their lips. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Conpatt, (8 vi. 388).—The 
following may help H. D. E. Cundall, or Cundel, 
from A.-S. cuna, gen. pl. of cows, and del (South- 
umbrian), a valley,{meaning the valley of the cows. 
Leckby, from Lacca or Lecha, the Saxon or Danish 
owner’s name, and (Norse) by, an abode or single 
farm, afterwards a village—Lacca's or Lecha’s 
holding or possession. Joun Rapcuirrs. 


Heratpic (8 S. vii. 308).—Yes; the descend- 
ants of A by the daughter and heiress of B are 
entitled to bear: Quarterly of four, 1 and 4, A; 2, 
B; 3,C. And all the descendants of the daughter 
and heiress of B are entitled to quarter B and C 
with their paternal arms. 

Caartes 8. Parrrince. 

Christ's College, Cambridge. 


“Doron covrace” (8 vii. 88, 314).— 
Otway, in his ‘ Friendsbip in Fashion,’ first edition, 
1678, makes Camilla, one of the characters, say : 

“T hate a Dutch Bargain that’s made in heat of Wine, 
for the love it raises is generally like the courage it gives, 
very extraordinary, but very short liv'd,” TRB. 


Westminster. 


Dyce vii. 269, 309).—Mae. 
Watrorp says Dyce Sombre was elected M.P. for 
Sudbury in 1841, but corrupt practices at the elec- 
tion of that year led to the unseating of the two 
members and the disfranchisement of the borough. 
The whole story of the enterprising butcher Rein- 
hard, of the intelligent Arab Begum his wife, and 
the queer evil-disposed Ochterlony Dyce-Sombre, 
great-grandson of Reinhard, grandson of Zafaryab 
Khan, and son of the Englishman Capt. Dyce, 
makes a very romantic Eastern conglomeration. 
Was Zafaryab Khan the son of the Begum as well 
as of Reinhard? For the Begum I have long had 
a sort of humorous admiration, for Caroline Fox 
wrote of her: “Begum Saumarooz, with the idea 
of taking heaven by storm, gave large sums to the 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Mahometans.” 

James Hooper. 


Norwich, 


Tir-cat (8 §. vii. 287, 331).—This is doubt- 
less a very old diversion for children. It is illus- 
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trated as ‘‘ Le Batonet” in the charming series of 
children’s games designed by Stella and published 
in Paris, 1657, as ‘Les Jeux et Plaisris [sic] de 
Eofance.’ Gro. CLuLow. 


A writer in Illustrated Modern Art and Litera- 
ture (vol. i. No. 6) observes :-— 

«Mr. Flinders Petrie has diecovered that the game of 
tip-cat was played by the juveniles of ancient Egypt 
some three or four thourand years ago.” 

Cuas. Jas. Fire. 


If D. B.’s knowledge of this game had been 
obtained by personal experience he would have been 
aware that the striker tips the small piece of wood 
known as a cat by striking it with a stick gently 
on one of its tapered extremities, which being a 
little off the ground give him bis opportunity. 
On its rising be strikes it full. Why the cat is so 
called is therefore the only matter to be explained, 
and is perbaps not easy of explanation. But D. B. 
may as well see what the ‘N. E. D.’ has to say 
about this cat. Kitrierew, 


Sir Jouw Mason (8 S. vii. 325).—I add to 
my former communication ao extract from the 
will of Sir John Mason at Somerset House, proved 
Jan. 25, 1566/7, registered P.C.C. “ Stonarde,” 
fol. 2. After various bequests to ‘* Anthony 
Mason als Wykes” of books, plate, and other per- 
sonal property, the will continues :— 

“Touching all my Lands and Hereditaments I have 
devised them by ffeofmet to certen persones and to certen 
uses the dedes whereof bereth Date the twentie Daye of 
December in the firste yere of the reigne of o" Sovereigne 
Lady Quene Elizabethe the one parte of whiche Con- 
veya’ces remeyneth me and the other with Mr. 
Robert Cresswell.” 

If the enrolments of these deeds could be found, 
light might be thrown on the question of Sir John’s 
parentage. The Harleian MS. pedigree 1092, ff. 
121b-125, was, I believe, compiled by William 
Penson, Lancaster Herald, who died in 1637. 
This pedigree states that John Mason, son of 
Robert, ‘‘ sold all his lands that Sir John Mason 
left him, and his issue is now at Petersfield.” The 
records of this sale might also be searched for. 

Natuanizst H. Mason. 

30, Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, N. 


Lay Bisnor or Date (8 S. vii. 327).—Mr. 
Jobn Ward, F.S.A., partly answers the question 
in bis exhaustive monograph of ‘Dale and its 
Abbey, Derbyshire’ (Frank Murray, Derby). On 
p. 74, he says :— 

“ The most eee! feature of all is the ‘Bishop's 
Throne."...... The earl [of Stanhope, living in 1824] took 


great interest in this curious old structure, playfully 
alluding to it as ‘ my little Cathedral’—an epithet that 
fairly expressed the position of things at Dale...... It is 
quite possible that be spoke in the same strain of him- 
self as ‘ bishop,’ and the chair as his ‘throne’; but in 
any esse his playful allusion to the Church would be 
amply sufficient to give rise to these popular designations. 


The writer is assured that the local mason who drew up 
the inscription for the above tablet, wrote duwn the earl 
as bishop of the parish [!}, and that, some objections 
being raised, the expression ‘lay bishop’ w: s introduced 
inetead, asa via media out of the difficulty.” 
& 
Nottingham. 


Day’s Psatrer (8 §, vii. 147, 253, 329.—Mr. 
Spence’s reference to my reply is scarcely candid. 
His original query stigmatized as a meaningless 
tautology a couplet which I ventured to describe 
as happily reproducing a well-known feature of 
Hebrew poetry, an opinion towhich I adhere. No 
question of literal verbal translation was raised, 
nor would it have been so difficult to deal with 
as Mr. Spence supposes if such had been the 
case. It is somewhat rash for Mr. Spence to 
assert that the metrical version, which he con- 
fessedly has never seen, is a direct translation from 
the Hebrew text, when the title-page of the same 
merely claims that Sternbold, Hopkins, and otbers 
have “‘conferred” their collections with the He- 
brew. A. T. M. 


* Trankey” (8 S, vii. 167).—To me it seems 
somewhat doubtfal whether there is really anything 
in common between the term trankey=a vessel in 
use in the Persian Gulf, and trinket=a topsail, 
originally of triangular form. The group of words 
in the southern European languages referred to by 
your correspondent, such as French trinquet, 
Italian trinchetto, Spanish trinqueto, comes, of 
course, from the Latin triquetrus=three cornered. 
The Greek navigators called Sicily Tprvaxpia, the 
three cornered, a name which finds its counterpart 
in the Latin triquetra. Cuas. Jas Fisrer. 


ALDERMEN oF S, vii. 307).—The 
descendants of Sir Francis Jones, or Jhones, wil} 
be found in the ‘ Visit. of Berks,’ 1664, edited 
by W. C. Metcalfe in 1882. From information 
supplied by W. J. Harvey from the registers of St. 
Andrew's Undersbaft, London, it appears that 
Ellev, bis first wife (by whom he had issue, 
baptized there 1603-6), was buried there Nov. 11, 
1606. His administration as “ of Welford, Berks,” 
was granted Jan. 29, 1622/3, to his son, Abraham 
Jones, the relict, Dame Jane Jones, widow, re- 
nouncing. Further administration was granted, 
May 13, 1630, to Susan Jones, relict of said 
Abraham Jones (now also deceased), during the 
minority of George, William, Richard, and Frances, 
sons and daughter of the said Abraham. From the 
pedigree in the ‘Visit.’ it appears that Richard 
Jones succeeded bis father Abrabam at Welford,and 
died in 1664, leaving Mary, bis only surviving child 
and heir, then aged five years. There is a Latin 
monumental inscription at Welford to this Richard 


(not printed in Ashmole’s ‘ Berks’), whereby it’ 


appears that he died Feb. 5,1664, et. suc thirty-six, 
having been “‘ husband of one wife.” Sir Francis 
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was a member of the Company of Haberdashers, 
His “ pageant,” as Lord Mayor, was entitled ‘‘ the 
triumphs of Peace,” and was printed (though now 
very scarce) by John Squire. 

As to Sir M. Vincent, his will is proved in the 
P.C.C. in June, 1687 (86, Foot), where also is the 
will, in 1692, of ‘‘ Dame Mary Vincent,” not 
improbably his widow. G. E. ©. 

By the “ Official List of the Lord Mayors, Alder- 
men, Recorders, Sheriffs, and Common Council of 
the City of London, prepared under the Direction of 
the Library Committee,” it appears that Sir Francis 


Huntly (see p. 159 same volume), by Jane 
Drummond, natural daughter of James IV. Joho 
Gordon’s brother Laurence is mentioned ; also his 
two marriages and his children. The latter, by 
the way, do not quite coincide with the account in 
Douglas’s ‘ Baronage,’ p. 4. 
Jonn Parkes Bucwanan, 
Union Club, 


Vaccination (8 8. vii. 265, 331).—The name 
on the tombstone is Jesty, not “Testy.” Mr. 
Benjamin Jesty is said to have used a knitting 
needle when in 1774 he inoculated his wife and 


Porten spelt his name with one ¢ only. Micajah | two sons, the latter being at that date aged three 
Perry, who was Sheriff in 1734 (not 1735-6), died | years and two years. His experiments were not 
in 1753, must have resigned his aldermanship, as appreciated by his neighbours, and were the cause 
Sir William Smith (who was his immediate suc- | of some ill-will towards him. The benefit which 
cessor) was elected in 1747. The name Cracraft is | he had assisted in conferring on mankind was, 
given as Calcraft. Alderman Thorp’s portrait by | however, recognized many years later, when Mr. 
Sir William Beechey is in Grocers’ Hall, aad while Sharp, by instruction of the Vaccine Pock Institu- 
Mr. Pryx’s account of the penurious habits of | tion, in 1805, painted his portrait. Tradition says 


John Burnell is confirmed, the account in ‘City 

Biograph,’ London, 1800, adds ‘‘ no man did more 

honor to the several municipal situations of the 

city.” Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Greater Britain” §. vii. 345).—See 
Prof. Freeman’s ‘Greater Greece and Greater 
Britain,’ published by Macmillan & Co., 1886. 
In the preface he discusses the phrase ‘' Major 
Britannia,” and points out that the old meaning 


that Mr. Jesty’s wife and daughters wished him 
to pat on his best clothes when sitting to Mr. 
Sharp, bat that Mr. Jesty declared that he would 
prefer to be seen by posterity in his “every-day” 
garments, The portrait shows him seated in a 
chair under an oak tree, wearing a black coat with 
high collar and huge side-pockets, a yellow striped 
double-breasted waistcoat, and knee-breeches, 
apparently of soft white leather; a black shovel 
hat rests on his knees, and a stout walking-stick 
lies between his legs. The face is clean shaven 


of Greater Britain was what we now call Great | and shows considerable power, humour, and cha- 
Britain, as contrasted with Lesser Britain, which | racter. There are nine beeen of the name of 
was what we now call Brittany. | Jesty still resident in Dorsetshire, but none of these 
Cuartes W. Ditke. ig g descendant of the original vaccinator. Mr. 

Jonx Gorpon (8™ S. vii. 307).—His father, Benjamin Jesty was married in 1770 to Elizabeth, 
Alexander, was grandson of Alexander, third Earl | daughter of John Notley, of Long Burton, and by 
of Huntly, and brother to George, fourth earl, | her bad four sons and three daughters; but no 
who fell at Corrichie in 1562. Alexander was not | male issue of his sons survives at the present day. 
only titular Archbishop of Athens, but successively | The portrait mentioned above is the property of a 
Bishop of Caithness, Archbisbop elect of Glasgow, | 80n of one of his granddaughters. Mr. Benjamin 
Bishop of the Isles and of Galloway, and Abbot of | Jesty’s father was Robert Justy, a large grazier at 
Inchaffray. He embraced the Reformed doctrines, | Yetminster, Dorset, where he occupied three farms, 


and married Barbara Logie of Logie, by whom he 
had John, afterwards Dean of Salisbury and Lord | 
of Longormes, through his wife Antoinette de | 
Marrolles. The Dean’s daughter Louisa (by his | 
second wife Genevidve de Moilette) married Sir 
Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun. Sir Robert gives | 
full details of his wife’s family and forbears in his 
‘Genealogy of the Earls of Sutherland’ (pp. 289 
seg.) Oswatp Honrer Burarr, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B, 


There is a good deal of information about John 
Gordon, Lord of Glenluce and Dean of Salisbury, 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. 
xxii. p. 212. He is stated to have been probably 
the eldest son of Alexander Gordon, titular Arch- 
bishop of Athens, a younger son of John, Master of | 


and is said to have been the first of the west 


| country farmers to attend Smithfield market. The 


change of name from Justy to Jesty was, I have 
heard, brought about by the aptitude shown by 
some members of the family in the making of 
jokes. The Justys came of a good old yeoman stock. 
The will of John Justy, of Leigh in Yetminster, 
was proved at Salisbury in 1700, and previously 
the family had been freeholders at Mosterton, 
Dorset, Subsidy Rolls giving the name of Justy 
there as far back as the year 1549. Dorset, 


‘The Chronological Historian,’ published in 
1733, has the folllowing notice, under August, 
1721: “ The beginning of this Month the Experi- 


ment of inoculating the Small-Pox was try’d upon 


seven condemn’d Criminals with success.”” And 
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under April 17, 1722: “The Small Pox was 
inoculated on the two young Princesses Amelia 
and Carolina Daughters of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and both recover’d.” What was 
the inoculating substance used before the discove 

of vaccine matter ? E.S. A 


Davip (8 S. vii. 149).—Samuel Chandler, 
D.D. (1693-1756), was a distinguished Dissenting 
minister, born in Berkshire. He was at an academy 
at Tewkesbury, and took his degree at Leyden. 
In 1716 he had a congregation at Peckham. He 
lost his property and opened a bookstore in Lon- 
don, all the while, however, ministering to his 
Peckham charge. I take these few particulars 
from Allibone. Chandler himself was an historian, 
for he wrote ‘A Critical History of the Life of 
David,’ in 2 vols. 8vo., 1766, not, I think, in 1 vol. 
of 304 pages. The above is its proper title, and 
not ‘The Review of the History of the Man after 
God’s own Heart,’ though it was actually a review 
of the ‘ History of the Man after God’s own Heart,’ 
which was publisbed in 1762, and is called by 
Horne “a vile and blasphemous tract.” The name 
of the author is, I think, unknown. The “ His- 
torian” stands, of course, for the writer of that 
tract. Chandler's work seems to have been very 
valuable and a solid contribution to the study of 
the Psalms themselves. 


I see, in the obsolete ‘ Dictionary’ edited by the 
unfashionable Chalmers, that Dr. Chandler also 

pared a book in two volumes, ‘A Critical 

istory of the Life of David,’ in which “the chief 
objections of Mr. Bayle, and cthers, against the 
character of this prince...... are examined and 
refuted.” Perhaps Bayle was the ‘‘ Historian.” 
There is no antecedent improbability. 

Epwarp Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

I have the second edition of the history, tbe full 
title of which is as follows: “The History of the 
Man after God’s own Heart. Omnia probate 
bonum tenete. S.P. A new edition. London, 
mMoecixiv.” I do not know who the author was. 
He seems to have been much indebted to Bayle’s 
article on David. J. Dixon. 


Tse Date or tue Equixox (8 vii. 265, 
336).—I scarcely see why the mention of 
the precession of the equinoxes should ‘raise 
a cry of horror.” But I may remind Mr. 
Hatt that the case in question of an ex- 
pression being retained, though ceasing through 
the lapse of time to be literally accurate, is not 
rare. Nor would an alteration in the present 
instance be a very simple matter. The ecliptic 
is supposed to be equally divided into twelve 
signs of 30° each, and the positions of the sun, 
moon, and planets are given according to this 


division. Each sign war named after the con- | 


stellation which was nearest it when the system 
was introduced. But the constellations are not 
equally distributed through its length, and the 
first point of Aries never means the beginning 
of that constellation, which would be difficult 
exactly to localize. In the ‘Nautical Almanac’ 
for the present year we read, under date March 20 
(p. 472), ‘Sun enters Aries.” This means the 
first point of the sign Aries, where the sun is at 
the vernal equinox. Amongst the stars the sun is 
then in the constellation Pisces ; but we could not 
say ‘‘enters Pisces,” not only because it is im- 
possible to define the beginning of a stellar group 
exactly, but also because the sun on March 20 is 
not near that portion of the constellation in ques- 
tion. On the whole, the existing practice seems 
to be best, explaining to the young astronomical 
student the difference between signs and constella- 
tions. W. T. Lysy. 
Blackheath. 


I am but a would-be astronomer, but I do not 
know why the beautiful precession of the equinoxes 
should raiee a cry of horror. Professional astro- 
nomers do right, I take it, to reckon R.A. from 
this slowly revolving point, and to continue to call 
it the “first point in Aries” till some one shows 
them a better name for it. Mr. A. Hatt may 
reckon it an ‘‘ anomaly” to call the president of 
the House of Commons, who seldom speaks, the 
Speaker; but who would wish to change it? 

T. Witsow. 


Wuurtinctron Parish Recisters S. vii. 
340).—At the above reference, in the course of 
a kindly notice of our little imitative venture, 
you refer to the parish registers of Whittington as 
being in the “ last stage of decay.” In justice to 
the rector and churchwardens I should like to 
point out that the church was totally destroyed by 
fire on Jan. 29 last, and that fire, not decay, is 
the cause of the registers being placed in the hands 
of experts at the British Museum for restoration. 
A brief account of the disastrous fire and of the 
fabric destroyed was given by Mr. Edwin Asher 
in our February number. Frank Murray. 


Priors oF Bermonpsey (8 S. vii. 267, 336). 
—Mr. Watrorp’s reminder of the fact that priors 
were frequently elected for a term does not solve 
the problem, for the Bermondsey priors are said 
in most cases to have died. So, to give a few years, 
Gilbert and Hugo his successor died in 1226. 
Gilbert had himself succeeded another Hugo, 
dead only in 1225. Gwillelm, third of the priors 
of 1226, died in 1227; his successor Jabertus died 
in 1229; then Bernardus, who succeeded him, obiit 
infra mensem ; Aymo, elected 1229, died in 1231 ; 
his successor Hugo died 1234. Then comes a long 
reign. Petrus was prior for six years ; the next five; 
the next two; the next again two ; the next six ; 
the next not a year; the next two. Every one of 
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these died ; not one “ recessit” until 1265, &c. I 
read the ‘Annales’ long ago, but I have not 
the volume to refer to. The only entries in my 
note (which, by-the-by, I extracted from the 
‘ Annales’) bearing on the question of the healthi- 
ness of the site of Bermondsey are, under 1228, 
hospital S. Maris: de Overeye translated to 
healthier place “a fundo prioratus”(?) and a 
notice of a great inundation of the Thames in 1294. 
I should still like some further elucidation of what 
is to me a problem if not a puzzle. 
omas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton, 


Hoorgr anp Pepin (8 S. vii. 268, 332).— 
Mr. Hooper, whoever he was, and many another 
may well have been descended from Pepin. I am 
familiar enough with pedigrees not to doubt it. 
Hanging on the wall of bis dining-room a neigh- 
bour of mine has his own pedigree, showing his 
descent from seven ancient kings. Bat Mr. 
Hooper’s claim must have been well known. Who 
was he ; and is his pedigree in print, wey ? 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt. By Abia SaliA. 
Edited by B. T. A. Evetts and A.J. Butler. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Towarps the close of the twelfth century one Aba 
Salih, an Armenian by nationality, made the grand tour 
of the churches and monasteries which abounded in 
Egypt, and from his rough notes he subsequently wrote 
an itinerary in Arabic in which he incorporated the 
results of hie discoveries and investigations. His work, 
however, has not come down to us as it left his hande, 
but only in a condensed form as recast by a copyist in 
the year 1838. The colojhon with whch the treatise 
ends says : “ That poor slxve the copyist has attempted 
to abbreviate the book without diminishing from the 
sense, but the ta-k bas been too great for him, He prays 
all those who read the book to accept the excuse from 
him who offers it.” 

In the account of his pilgrimage among the holy 
places Aba S&liA gives many minute details bearing on 
the topograpby and h»giology of the Egyptian churches. 
Those who are interested in ecclesiastical histury will 
find here many curious traditions of Coptic Christianity, 
such as the legends which gathered round the memories 
of Lazarus, who, it seems, became eventually Bishop of 
Cyprus; aod of St. Thomas, whose holy hand was still 
active in deponert’s time for the confutation of un- 
believers in the Resurrection. No fewer than forty-two 
churches and monasteries were dedicated to that popular 
but little-known saint, St. George. Mr. Evetts hae 
furnished the text with an apparatus of very full and 
extremely erudite notes, abounding in Oriental and litur- 
gical learning, and here he bas had the good fortune to 
secure the co-operation of one who is a specialiet on all 
matters pertaining to the Coptic Church, Mr. A. J. 
Butler. The note on Hermes Trismegistus (p. 188) may 
be cited as « good specimen of his work, and one of 
interest to the weneral render, To add to the complete- 
ness of the edition an admirable map is supplied, and 


quadruple indexes of churches, places, persons, and 
things, 


Tue May number of the Ex-Libris Journal repro- 
duces some modern plates of much interest, by Miss 
Lister. They are those of Mr. E. G, Lister, Miss Hamel, 
and Mr. Septimus Castle. Mr. F. J. Thairlwall con- 
tributes an excellent article on ‘Stock Patterns in 
Book-plates,’ and Mr. Wright, the able and indefatigable 
editor, gives some much-needed hints to those who would 
convert the institution into a mere medium of barter 
and exchange We are glad to see this new instance of 
turning the money-changers out of the temple, The 
Ex-Libris Society is flourishing beyond precedent and 
almost beyond hope, and the Journal is one of the best 
and most prosperous of periodicals. 


Mr. R. Warwick Bop, in the Fortnightly. deals 
with the subject of ‘“ King Arthur” on the Stage.’ 
Little enough is there before the production of Mr. 
Carr's version, just withdrawn from the Lyceum, with 
which to deal, What is said about ‘ The Misfortunes of 
Arthur,’ presented to Queen Elizabeth by the Gentlemen 
of Gray's Inn, will be new to most of those best informed 
on things theatrical. The play seems better than we 
expected to find it. Mr. H. D. Traill sends a judicious 
and capable notice of ‘Mr. Peel and his Predecessors’ 
during the present century in the Speakership, and shows 
us bow much in public recognition of service is cus- 
tomary and conventional. The fact that forms of leave- 
taking are such in no way detracts from their pathos. 
Mr. Hudson, F.R.S., deals with ‘The Common Crow,’ 
which seems to run parlous risk of extinction. Among 
game preserves it is useless to epeak a word in favour of 
this plunderer ; and the rook, against whom a milder fiat 
goes fortb, occasionally pays the penalty of his resem- 
blance to his more rapacious cousin. A critical note, by 
Mr. Statham, and an article by Mr. Carter on ‘ Sophie 
Kovalevsky’ are the only remaining portions of the 
contents which can be treated as non-controversial,— 
*A May-Queen Festival,’ by the Rev. John P. Faun- 
thorpe, in the Nineteenth Century, shows the attempte— 
successful to a certain extent—that have been made to 
revive in England the delightful festivals of Maytide 
that Puritaniem took so much pains to suppress. It ig 
pleasant to find Mr. Ruskin taking a keen interest in 
the movement, and writing a series of characteristically 
delightful letters, which are reproduced. Few things can 
make @ much stronger appeal to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
than the attempt to revive some of the village festivals of 
what was once “merry England.” Mr. Feasey supplies 
an important and erudite article on ‘ The Ancient Eng- 
lish Office of the Easter Sepulchre.’ Mile. Melegari 
gives an animated account of ‘A Love Episode in 
Mazzini’s Life.” Ouida answers Mr. Irving’s lecture 
‘On the Art of Acting,’ and disputes many of its pro- 
positions, She would bave no actor appear in ‘ Arthur,’ 
* Faust,’ or even in ‘Hamlet.’ She disputes the advan- 
tage of State aid in England to acting, and shows reasons 
why the actor should not take the place among artist 
creators which Mr. Irving is anxious to claim for him 
The real Pucelle of Orleans is treated of by Mrs, South- 
wood Hill, and ‘The False Pucelle.’ by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who gives a striking sccount of her singular im- 
ture. Mr. Norman Pearson’s paper on ‘ True and 
ulse Notions of Prayer’ might, if dealt with, beget 
matter for controversy. Mr. Spearman gives « suggestive 
account of ‘ Women in French Prisons,’ and Prof. A. E 
Wright deals with ‘Colour Shudows.—In the 
Review, Mr. G. 8. Street writes on ‘ The Theatre in 
London,’ and deals somewhat trenchantly with dramatists 
and actors ard theatrical reporters. It is scarcely to 


censure indirectly the criticism of to-day to say it 
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does not, like that of a century or less ago, compere 
different actors, In the days of H«zlitt and Leigh Hunt 
almost every month saw a new Macbeth, Hamlet, or 
Romeo. Now one a year would be an extravagant 
allowance. When one sees Mr. Irving in ‘ Arthur’ or 
Mr. Tree in * John-a-Dreame,’ with whom are they to be 
compared? Mr. Vernon Blackburn writes amusingly, 
if somewhat flippantly, upon ‘ A Poet's Corner,’ in which 
he deals with our younger poets, Mr. Charles Whibley 
writes very readably on ‘Thomas Pureney: Prison 
Ordinary,’ a man who, he says, “had emptied more 
quarts, had delivered more harrowing discourses, and 
had lived more familiarly with more scoundrels than any 
devil-dodger of his generation.” Mr. A. Clerk deals with 
*The Art of Justice,’ and Mr. G. W. Steevens is more 
than a little perplexing in his ‘ Four Cameos.'—Though 
relegated to a hinder place in the Century, Mr. William 
M. Sloane's ‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte ’ remains, both 
as regards letterpress and illustrations, the most stimu- 
lating portion of the contents. The present instalment 
depicts the battle of Rivoli and the conque-t of Mantua 
and Venice, and shows the curious relations of Bonaparte 
with the Directory. ‘ Beyond the Adriatic,’ which may 
be warmly commended to those in search of new scenes 
of travel, is concluded ina third part. ‘The Conquest 
of Arid America’ shows how the remaining half con- 
tinent west of the one hundreth meridian is being, or to 
he, subjugated and peopled. ‘The Close of Lincoln's 
Career’ is depicted by Mr. Brooks. The account is 
deeply interesting of the proceedings after the murder, 
A portrait of Rubinstein is supplied.— Scribner's gives 
a long and amply illustrated account of ‘Golf,’ with 
views of many American links and club-houres. Mr. 
Benjamin Andrews, the President of Brown University, 
ives the third instalment of his ‘ History of the Last 
in the United States.’ He now deals 
with “The Downfall of the Carpet-Bag Rézime.” A 
striking reproduction of the portrait by Stephen Panne- 
maker, the wood engraver, of bimself arrests attention. 
* French Posters [ effiches] and Book-Covers ’ reproduces 
many quaint desigus of Willette and others. These 
works are now the rage in Paris. Mr, Joseph Wetzler 
holds that the electric motor will in time supersede the 
steam locomotive. A serial story by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the first she bas yet written, begins in the number. 
—A capital account of Admiral Lord Collingwood appears 
in Macmillan’s, in which also is seen part ii. of ‘When 
we were Boys.” The account in thie of feathered pets is 
excellent. * The Irresponsible Novelist,’ by an Indolent 
Reviewer, contains some censure of Dickens’s manner of 
dealing with personages then living. ‘a Forgotten 
Virtue’ is piety, in the Roman sense of the word. ‘A 
Soldier's Journal’ may be read with interest.—In Temple 
Bar, Fitzgerald's correspondence with Fanny Kemble is 
continued. It is profoundly interesting and terribly 
outspoken and indiscreet. Some of its statements and 
expressions, if widely read, will carry dismay into certain 
fortresses of opinion. What is eaid about Dickens and 
Thackeray, and the relative value of their descriptions, 
ie startling; but in this case living people are not burt, 
‘A Heroine of France’ contains a very stimulating 
account of the counter-revolution in La Vendée.—The 
Pali Mall Magazine, among the few articles that do not 
consist of fiction, gives a capital account, abundantly 
illustrated, of Littlecote, by the Rev. A. H. Malan. Some 
doubt is cast upon Littlecote being the scene of the 
crowning atrocity of Wild Dayrell. A full description is 
ven of the ‘Imperial Family of Japan.’ Sir Evelyn 
ood continues his striking account of the English 

* Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign.’ ‘ Hands all Round’ 
deals with palmistry and kindred subjects.—Among the 
contents of the Cornhill is a saddening paper, by Mr, 


James Payn, on ‘The Backwater of Life.” A deeply 
interesting uccount of the battle of Trafalgar is given by 
a participant in the combat, and there is a good article 
on ‘ St. Nicholas in England,’ and one on ‘ Moonlight,’ by 
a Son of the Marshes — Mr. Schiitz Wilson writes, in the 
Gentleman's, on ‘The Playhouse by Daylight.’ The 
Rev. Wray W. Hunt deals with ‘Fair Rosamund the 
First,’ the Princess of the Gepidx, Queen of the Lom- 
bards. By most she will be heard of for the first time.— 
Longman's bas a spirited ‘ Tale of the Sea,’ told in verse by 
G. J. Romanes ; an account of a Finnish (fishing) para- 
dise ; a characteristic paper of Richard Jefferies ; further 
revelations on ‘ The Master of Balliol '; and some pleasant 
gossip by Mr. Lang.—The English Jliustrated, which 
appears somewhat late, has another good extract from 
the ‘ Memoirs’ of Sully, an account of ‘Stalking the 
Hapolcerus in the Selkirk,’ and a second of ‘Moun- 
taineering in Westmoreland.’ The illustrations are 
admirable.— Belgravia and Household Words—the latter 
edited by Mr. Charles Dickens—have a pleasing variety 
of contents. 


THE new magazine of Chapman & Hall, of which the 
first number appears, deserves a line to itself. It is con- 
fined to fiction, a class of literature outside our province; 
but the contents of the opening number are of the 
newest and best. 


Part IX. of Messrs. Cassell’s edition of Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable carries the alphabet 
from “ Logres” to “Motion.” Under “Moon” and 
“ Month ” much archzologics! information is conveyed, 
and other articles on subjects such as “St. Médard” and 
“Man in the Moon” will commend to our readers the 
latest and much improved edition of an indispensable 
work.—Among the portraits included in Cassell’s Univer- 
sal Portrait Gallery are those of Prof. Dowden, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr, F. Harrison, Prof. Norman Lockyer, 
Prof. Max Miiller, Mr. Crockett, and Miss Julia Neilson. 
—Cassell’s Gazetteer, Part XX., ends at Frome, and 
completes vol. ii., the title-page and index to which are 
given. It basa map of Devon and Cornwall.—Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal issues a sixteen-page pictorial supple- 
ment, reproducing pictures by well-known artists and 
other designs. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


W. W.—Unsuitable to our columns. 
Errata-—P. 332, col. 2, 1. 10, for “ Bichmann” read 
Beckmann ; p. 344, col. 2, 1. 4, for “ Smith” read Collier, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Businees Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
municatiors which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Now ready, crown Svo. 6d 

A REMINISCENCES of an OCTO- 

NONUGENAKRIAN. By Sir GBURGE DUCKETT, Bart. 
WILSON, Kendal. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA.FRAS 
“ Has, we are giad to see, reached an eighth edition. which enables 
this exceilent introduction to tne facts of asir.momy to be bruught up 
to 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% anc 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8 W. 


Third Edition, price Sixpence, cloth. 


RREMABREABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
ost interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. FP RAS 


“ Well adapted their purpose.’ 
B. A. Goutn Editor of Astronomical Journal. 


EDWARD STAN 26 and 27, Cxckepur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
W © BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


These ballads are and stirring such are ‘ 
Palit of Kara:d Hardrada,’ ‘ Uld Bendow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and 
John.’ the soldier's name the Duke of Mariborough, which 
@ Specially good ballad. nm Eleanor’s Vemgeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Com‘ng to more pnw times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington, 
* Inkerman,’ and * Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads. interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's coutribution will be welcome. . Bennett's yy will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read thi 


The GULDEN LIBRARY .—Square lémo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Crown cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Kestoration of the Lost First Part of the Triloxy of Zechyius. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 


TOOK’S-COURT AND ITs NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Notes and QUERIES 
for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1892, 
eontains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following IDustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :-— 
LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 
THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 
CLIFFORD'S INN 
OLD SERJEANTS’ INN. 
THE ATHENEUM OFFICE, TOOK'S-COURT. 
SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 


Cc. FRANCIS, ant Queries Bream 's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, B.C 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
and QUERIES for ApriL 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE Sith, and JULY &ch, 1593, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EAKL of BEACONSFIELD This inclades KEYS to 
“VIVIAN GKBY,’ *CONINGsBY,’ * LOTHAIR,’ and ‘BNDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DecemBeR 10th and 


24th, 1892. and JANUARY 7th and ist, 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Sennen, Is. 4d. ; oF free by post, Is. 6d. 
JOHN C. Notes and Queries Oftice, Bream's- buildings, 
Chancery-iane 


BSTABLISHED 
IR K BECE PAR & 
Seuthampton-bulidings, Chancery-lane, London 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PBK CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
vable on demand. 
WO PBK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
mosthiy balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
Por ~~ encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sams on 
Deposit. and ailows Interest monthly on each compieted £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


KKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND tor FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
FRANCIS KAVENSCRO. 


St ICKPHAST Paste sticks. 


**Honest Water which ne'er left man i’ the mire.” 
* Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
London any —Case of 50 Bottles, 22° ; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 

or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter- bottles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
dos. ‘bellvered free. Cases and bottles free 
JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


& CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


York and GAME PIES; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TUBILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIA LITIES for INVALIDs. 


Caution.—Beware of Imitations Sole Address— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Alt is not GOLD that GLITTERS may be said 

about many brilliant prospe tures that are freqveotly issued to 
financiers. Taney ofcen herald the formation of compani-s which go up 
itke the proverbial recket aod come down like astickh. HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS and OINTMENT, ualike euch shaky veatures, are the soundest 
investments in which people suffering from disease can entrust their 
moocey. They have the reputation of over haifa century. and every day 
they return substential divide ds in the form of good health. No dis- 
ease bas yet dispute their influence when a fair trial bas been given. 


JOHN C. Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- bulidings, 
lane, EC. 


They cure aysentery, diarrbwa, week cess, and liver aed kidney -ases, 
whilst for they have equal. Sold by ail Chemists, ac. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. vit. Mar 11,98 
MAY, 1895. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH I8 INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 
THE COLO PASTURE 
By Mrs. R. 8. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A PATRIOTIC PARTNERSHIP. | The SEED of the POMEGRANATE. 
” | 
“A TERRIBLE HALLUCINATION.” | «THOMAS COPHETUA, ESQ.” 


ARGARET. 
MY M TOM STANHOPE’S LOVE PASSAGE. 


NO EXPLANATION, 
“The GORGE of BALLY-DHU.” “ WEBSTER’S TWINNIES.” 


THE FOLLO WING . ARTICLES :— 


ADVENTUROUS CADETS, | JURIES and JURYMEN, 
A GOOD WORD for BAD TEMPER. «LATER ON, 
BEARDS and MOUSTACHES: some Fine) MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 
MIXING HER DATES. 
COURAGE an : PHRASES and their ORIGIN. 


EDISON’S LIFE and INVENTIONS. 
EFFECTIVE REMONSTRANCE. 
EMBROIDERED DRESSES. SCIENCE in COURT. 
FASHIONS. SUPERIOR to an EMERGENCY. 
FOUNDATIONS of GOOD REPUTATION. The BRITISH HOUSEMAID, 

The FAMILY DOCTOR: Rheumatic Fever. 


HAPPILY ENDED. 
HATS and HEAD-GEAR. The LAUREL LEAF. 


REPEATING the CHALLENGE. 


HELPING THACKERAY OUT, The WINNING of the WEST. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. WHEN YOU KNOW HOw, 
IT WAS a NEW EXPERIENCE. WHY THEY READ NOVELS. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C. 


Prin = C. FRANCIS, gy Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. , and Published by the said 
OHN C. FRANCIS, at bream's-buildings, Chancery lane, E.U. —Saturday. Mey 11, 1895. 
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